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PUSSY WILLOWS. 
Pretty pussy willows 

Growing in the hedges, 
Smoothing with thy fairy wands, 

Nature's ragged edges. 

Lighting up the bushes 
With thy touch of silver ; 
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Thou art generous unto all, 
Cheerful little giver. 

Pretty pussy willows, 

Smile as if 'twere duty ; 

Is it marvel that we love 

Spring's first gift of Beauty ? 

— Christian Begister. 



A QUESTION OF RELATIONSHIP. 

I have found the pussy-willows. 
With their eoats of silvery fur. 

Playing softly by the wayside, 

And have harked to hear them purr. 

In the marsh I've seen the cat-tails, 
'Mong the grass and fleur-de-lis, 

Standing tall, and brown, and slender, 
And Tve stroked them carefully. 

Mamma, this I wish to know. 
Ere I lay me on my pillow ; 
Is the cat-tail in the marsh. 
Cousin to the pussy willow ? 
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A LESSON OF THE FLOWERS. 

The violet blooms in a shady place, 
Whei'e the sun cornea peeping through ; 

The hare hell grows on gray old rocks 
And ahows its robes of blue. 

The mayflower grows on a wooded hill, 
At the foot of the green old pines, 

Where the ferna and moaa in clustera ahow. 
And the checkevberry twines. 

These all grow in the fairest bowera ; 
There is no room for the daisy flowers. 

So the daisy grows by the dusty road. 

Sweet and aunny and shy, 
Lifting its pretty modest head 

To nod to each passer-by. 

But the daisy said, "The violet's place 

Is better for her, you see ; 
And the mayflower's place is better for her j 

And mine is the heat for me." 
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SPRING. 

The Spring has come again 

For the grass is growing green, 
And among the fields of clover 

Bright butterflies are seen. 
The little birds are singing sweetly 

As they fly from tree to tree, 
And the lambs that inin and frolic 

Are as happy as can be. 

The busy bees are gathering 

The honey from the flowers, 
And the merry birds are building 

Their nests in sheltered bowers. 
The buttercups and dandelions 

Uncover their golden heads, 
And violets with their fragrance sweet 

May be found in mossy beds. 

— Home and School Visitor. 
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THE SNOWDROP LEGEND. 

This beautiful flower ia aaid to have been 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, Tradition asserts that 
it blooms on the second day of February, or Candle- 
mas Day — the day kept in celebration of the Holy 
Virgin taking the Child Jesus to the Jewish Temple, 
and there preaenting the accustomed offering of two 
turtle doves. 

The first flower of (he infant year, 

Through kindred snows that springeth, 

Though gemmed with many a frozen tear, 
Is to my musing soul more dear 

Than all that gay June bringeth ; 

When blossomed Brier and rosy flowers 

Look bright in summer sun and showere. ■ 
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THE SNOWDROP. 

In the early spring it is — "The herald of the flowers, 

Sent with its small white flag of truce, to plead 

For its beleagured brethren ; suppliantly 

It prays stern winter to withdraw his troop 

Of wind and blustering storms and, having won 

A smile of promise from its pitying foe, 

Returns to tell the iss.ue of its errand 

To the expectant host." 



Can any flower be more welcome than this brave 
little herald, even among the snows and frosts of early 
spring ! 

The name snowdrop, is derived from the German 
8chneetropfen, referring, not to a drop of snow, but to 
the large earrings worn by the ladies of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

The French call it per ce-neige^ that is, snow piercer. 



SNOWDROP. 

I'm a little snowdrop, 
As pure as pure can be ; 

I come with bright eyed Daisy, 
The Queen of May to see. 
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A SNOW DROP. 

Out from the grass plot, 
A snowdrop came peeping ; 

So early in spring 

That the garden was sleeping ; 

Every leaflet and bud 
Wrapt in safest keeping. 

The sunshine was soft — 

Not July's scorching splendor. 

But pale golden gleams 

That were loving and tender ; 

And the snowdrop each night 
Felt the bright dew defend her. 

She saw the drifts melt 

Of the last snow that waited ; 

She heard when the north wind 
His fierceness abated ; 

She knew when the ice 
Fled alarmed and* belated. 

As pale as the snow drifts, 

Like them she'll soon leave us ; 

Though we praise the warm weather. 
She will not believe us. 

She w^ill vanish one day. 
Pretty blossom, and grieve us. 
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" Let the roses delight, 

In the hot, fervid summer ; 

Let the gardens be gay 

With each brilliant new-comer ; 

But / choose my spring ! " 

Is the snowdrop's soft murmur. 



The Snowdrop, Winter's timid child. 
Awakes the life, bedewed with tears. 

And flings around its fragrance mild ; 
And where no rival flowerets bloom 

Amidst the bare and chilling gloom, 
A beauteous gem appears. 



A GRECIAN BELIEF. 

The people of ancient Greece believed that in every 
tree dwelt a protecting nymph or dryad. These dry- 
ads were thought to perish with the trees which had 
been their abodes, and with which they had come into 
existence. To wilfully destroy a tree was, therefore, 
an impious act, and was often severely punished. 
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THE CROCUS. 

In Grecian mythology it is said that Crocu8, a 
beautiful youth, was transformed into this flower. 
Lowly, sprightly little flower ! 
Herald of a brighter bloom, 
Bursting in a sunny hour. 
From thy winter tomb. 

Hues you bring, bright, gay, and tender, 

As if never to decay ; 
Fleeting in their varied splendor, — 

Soon, alas ! it fades away. 



THE CROCUS. 

By the light of a glow-worm's friendly spark. 
She softly crept up the stairway dark, 
Out through the portal of frozen mold 
Into the wide world, bleak and cold; 
But somehow a sunbeam found the place, 
Where the snow made room for her lifted face. 
Laiiiti' Borne Journal. — M. E. Bridges. 
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COWSLIPS. 

When mists beside the river kneel, 
Like still gray nuns at matins, 

And catkins o'er tlio willows steal, 
Alt dressed in silvery satins, 

Before the aoldier-reods unbind 
Their swords to tilt against the wind 

Before the grass begins to toss. 

Its pretty fancied trilling, 
Or buttercups find yellow floss 

Enough to make their frilling. 
The cowslips sit in golden crowds 

Beneath dim April's frowning clouds. 

Alone within the fields they bide ; 

No lover that way lingers ; 
The alders by the brooklet's side 

Reach down their long brown fingers ; 
One lonely robin on the wing, 

Is calling plaintively for spring. 
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But still, as brave and glad are they 

As any summer beauty ; 
They ask no rosy holiday ; 

They smile, for that's their duty. 

And all the meadow's gladness lies 
Within their brave and shining eyes. 

The promised days in one bright wreath 

Of bloom and sunbeams airy ; 
The sweetness of their fresh young breath 

They give the showers to carry 
To lonely homesteads near and far, 

Where hearts that long for springtime are. 

As if 'twere dew, the raindrops wet 

They take with cheery likeness. 
None praise them ; but with fair pride, yet, 

They wear their homely brightness. 

For truest courage has its birth 

In an inward sense of worth. 

— Home and School Visitor, 



' Twas April. In the green, moist meadows, 
The Cowslips spread their golden shields ; 

And light clouds fling their showers and shadows, 
Upon the broad old English fields. 
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APRIL FLOWERS. 

The Sprins; Beauties wake for 

The girls and the boys, 
And earth groweth green 

Without bustle and noise ; 
From tiny brown buds, 

Wrapped fold upon fold. 
The loveliest garlands 

Will soon be unrolled. 

The pretty white catkins 

Are soft to the touch. 
And Alders, we loved them 

In childhood so much ; 
While bending above them 

On yonder hill-side. 
The Dogwood is dressed 

As a beautiful bride. 

Ah ! welcome, sweet April, 

Whose feet on the hills. 
Have walked down the valleys. 

And crossed o'er the rills ; 
The pearls that you bring us 

Are dews and warm showers. 
And the hem of your garments 

Is broidered with flowers. 

nck'8 Magazine. —Mrs, M, J, Smith. 
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ANEMONE — NAME AND ORIGIN. 

The' name Wind-flower is often given this 
beautiful little plant, because many of the species 
inhabit windy places. This flower originally came 
from the countries' along the east coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Anemone was a nymph who was greatly beloved 
by Zephyrus, god of the wind. He was also the 
acknowledged lover of Flora, goddess of flowers, and 
she being very jealous of the beauty of Anemone, 
banished her from court, and finally transformed her 
into the flower which bears her name. 
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ANOTHER STORY OF THE ANEMONE. 

The Anemone is said to be derived from the 
young Adonis, who was famed for his beauty, and 
who was a reigning favorite of Venus, goddess of 
love. He was killed while hunting, and changed by 
Venus into the Anemone. Shakespeare says, — 
"The boy that by her side lay killed, 

Was melted like a vapor from her sight ; 
And in his blood that on the ground lay spilled, 

A purple flower sprung up, checkered with white." 



ANEMONE HEPATICA. 

Sweet are the memories tliat ye bring. 
Of the pleasant leafy woods of spring ; 

Of the wild bees so gladly humming. 

Joyous that earth's young flowers are coming 



HEPATICA. 

Good morning, sweet April, 

So winsome and shy, 
With a smile on your lip 

And a tear in your eye. 
There are pretty Hepaticas 

Hid in your hair. 
And bonny blue violets 

Clustering there. 
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THE ANEMONE. 

Soft stealing from beneath the snow, 
I saw a pretty wind flower blow ; 
Fair were its petals, streaked with red. 
Like sunset on a snowflake shed. 

" How dar'st thou, gentle flower, to brave 
This early spring, — far better save 
Thy fairy bloom, to grace the day 
When wind and storm have passed away ! " 

"My huinble gifts would be no boon 
Among the myriad flowers of June ; 
Now when the earth is brown and bare. 
One little spot I make more fair. 

"I love among these lingering snows 
To stand, the herald of the rose ; 
For saddest eyes grow bright to see 
The prophet-flower. Anemone." 



HEPATICA. 

Ere snows have left the woodland ways. 
On sunny morns of April days, 

I find thee smiling as in glee, 

And peeping through the leaves at me. 
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The alder bushes barely show 

Their golden tassels o'er the snow ; 

And pussy willow's silky cap 
Proclaims her yet unbroken nap. 

But thou, bright flower brimful of mirth, 
Art here to welcome April's birth, 

A sign to us that not in vain. 

Has been the winter's snow and rain. 



STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

How bounteous the hand divine 
That scatters perfume near and far, 

Making the spring wind like wine. 
And lighting among leaves "a star" 

To light and cheer the wanderer's path. 
And lift the soul above the earth. 



THE PRIMROSE. 



Sweet harbinger of coming spring. 

How durst thou rear thy modest head ? 

Or to the gale thy fragrance fling. 
Ere yet the nipping blast has fled ? 
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VIOLETS. 

The anemones are hardly gone, when ■ 
yellow buttercups and nodding violets- 



Under the a:reen hedges, after the anow, 
There do the little violets grow ; 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn, in soft, mossy beds. ■ 

Sweet as-the roses, and blue as the sky, 
Down there do the dear little violets lie ; 
Hiding their heads, where they scarce may be 

seen — 
By the leaves you may know where the violet 

hath been. 
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THE VIOLET. 

A little flower sprung up and grew 

Amid the quiet dell ; 
The morning bathed its leaves in dew, 

The sunbeams o'er it fell. 

Fairer it grew, and grew more sweet 
With green leaves round it set ; 

Oh ! trample not with careless feet 
On that fair violet. 

But think that even so small a thing 
May teach thee something good. 

And to thy heart a lesson bring, 
If rightly understood. 

Thus would it say " By meekness crowned, 

Afar from pride and strife, 
Amid the quiet shade is found 

The sweetest bliss of life. " 



THE VIOLET. 

The violet in her greenwood bower. 

Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle ; 

May boast itself the fairest flower. 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 
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THE YELLOW VIOLET. 

"When beechen buds begin to swell, 

And woods the blue-birds warble know, 

The yellow violet's modest bell 

Peeps from the last year's leaves below. 




A DAINTY LITTLE BOTTERCDP. 

A little yellow buttercup 
Stood laughing in the sun. 

The gmss all green around it. 
The summer just begun ; 

Its saucy little headabrim 
With happiness and fun. 
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Near by, grown old, and gone to seed, 

A dandelion grew, 
To right and left with every breeze 

His snowy tresses flew. 
He shook his hoary head and said, 

"I've some advice for you. " 

" Don't think because you're yellow now, 

That golden days will last, 
I was as gay as you are once. 

But now my youth is past, 
This day will be my last to bloom. 

The hours are going fast. 

Perhaps your fun may last a week. 
But then you'll have to die. " 

The dandelion ceased to speak ; 

A breeze that capered by 
. Snatched all the white hairs from its head, 
And wafted them on high. 

His yellow neighbor first looked sad ; 

Then, cheering up he said : 
" If one's to live in fear of death, 

One might as well be dead. " 

The little buttercup laughed out. 

And waved his golden head. 

— Selected. 
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THE BUTTERCUP. 

A LESSON. 

A dying buttercup cried to the sun ; 

"What am I good for? What have I done 
To make life worth the living? 

You hang aloft in the great blue sky, 
Lighting the world with your one big eye, 

And you — you are always giving. 
But I bloom here in the meadow gi'ass, 

The babies smile on me as they pass, 
But my life will soon be done, alas ! 

And what was the use of living?" 

The sun looked down on the little sun 

That shone in the grass. It was only one 
Among a great many others. 

Said he : "It is wrong to thus despair. 
The great All Father placed you there, 

You and your little brothers. 
He meant you should blossom there in the grass 

For the babies to smile on as they pass. 
Or to be in the bunches that each small lass 

Carries to tired mothers. 

God hung me here in the great blue sky. 
To light the world with one big eye 

And show men how they're living. 

But he put you down in the meadow lot. 
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The earth is fairer than if you were not ; 

Beauty and joy you're giving. 
I must see to the work he has given to me, 

You do what the dear Lord asks of thee : 
Then all will be as it ought to be, 

And life will be worth the living." 

-^Harper*8 Young People. 



SONG OF THE GRASS BLADES. 

Peeping, peeping here and there, 
In lawns and meadows everywhere 
Coming up to find the spring. 
And hear the robin red-breast sing. 
Creeping under children's feet. 
Glancing at the violet sweet. 
Growing into tiny bowers. 
For the dainty meadow flowers. 
We are small, but think a minute 
Of a world with no grass in it ? 



THE HONEYSUCKLE. 

This is the fragile horn 

Where on the bugler, breeze, 
Blows fragrant calls at morn. 

To summon forth the bees. 
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DANDELION.— ORIGIN OP NAME. 

The English name of this flower is taken from 
the French Denl-de-tion, meaning the loolh of the 
lion, from some fancied resemblance discovered in the 
notches of the leaves. 



DANDELIONS. 

The tale of sudden fortune soon is told ; 

But yestereve no Bower enriched the lawn ; 
To-day the sward is bright with disca of gold 

That soon on airy pinions will be gone. 

Compmam. — C. L. Ludert. 
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THE CHILDREN'S FLOWER. 



The children long for something, 

Something as bright as gold, 
Something they call their very own, 

That they can pluck and hold. 
Oome, sun and gentle shower, 

Come, softest breath of spring. 
Come, and the children's flower 

In lavish measure bring. 

An army of them scatter, 

A host without a strife, 
O, animating sunshine 

Come kiss them into life. 
Place them along the roadside, 

And near the garden wall. 
In every nook and corner 

Have plenty for them all. 

The children's hand shall pick them, 

The baby's hand shall hold, 
When all the fields are studded, 

With wreath of brightest gold. 
Such riches bring true pleasure, 

Unmixed delight and joy. 
The dandelion's treasure 

Is gold without alloy. 
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ALL YELLOW. 

A dandelion sprang on the lawn, 
All gayly dressed in yellow ; 

He nodded in the springing grass, 
A jolly little fellow. 

A yellow bird flew from the tree. 
He, too, was dressed in yellow. 
"The saucy thing to steal my coat ! 
The thief, the wicked fellow ! " 

A golden sunbeam came that way. 
And eyes each little fellow ; 
"Dear me, when one the fashion leads, 
How common grows my yellow." 



DANDELIONS. 



" I think," said mother Golden-head 
To all her children dear — 

" I think we'd better be a-stir, 
And see how things appear." 

Then forth she led them one by one, 
Through fields and meadows sweet ; 

A gayer troop of golden-heads. 
'Tis rare for one to meet. 
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" Good morning, " Mistress Golden-head, 

Said modest Daisy White ; 
'' It seems to me I never saw 
You look so fresh and bright. 

" Pray teil me where you've been to find 
Such lovely, shining hair? 
There's nothing in these parts, I know. 
That can at all compare." 

" I think I've only been asleep. 
Yes, fast asleep," she said ; 

" And while I slept the fairies poured 
Gold dust upon my head." 



DANDELIONS. 

Over the meadows as if countless stars 

The earth were visiting, 
Adown the green slope to the cattle bars. 

Beside the sedgy spring, 
The dandelions twinkle in the sod 

Sighted by touch of God. 

Children a-tumble in their eager joy, 
Mid the blossoms play ; 
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Curl the pink stems pleased as with some new toy 

And blow with glee away 
The seedy caps from heads grown gray and old, 

Bankrupt of their fine gold. 

Oh, meadow, sprinkled with a Danean shower, 

I'm minded of life's spring. 
When joys and hopes shone like a starry flower 

But they long since took wing. 
Like phantom turbans children blow today 

With rosy lips away. 

In other fields the scattered seeds will bear 

Some morning, blossoms bright ; 
And joys departed may yield other- where 

A garland of delight. 
For naught is lost, change but from change is 
wrought. 
As thought is born of thought. 



From some fair garden in the orient 

Were dandelions brought ; 
Blossom unknown, what wealth of words were 
spent 

Singing their praise ; how sought 
The unprized flower,with disk of burnished gold, 

The grasses reached to fold. 
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Along the margin of the dusty street 

The leafy lamps are seen ; 
And in the grassy path where careless feet 

Trample their fringy sheen. 
Spring were not spring without the humble 
flower 



That loves the morning hour. 



— Fanny Fales, 



A YELLOW BOUQUET. 

Dainty little dandelion, 

Smiling on the lawn, 
Sleeping through the dreary night, 

Waking with the dawn. 
Pretty little dandelion, 

Sleeping in the glen. 
When another year returns, 

You will come again. 

O, pretty little golden-rod 

I'm glad you've come to town ! 
I saw you standing by the gate. 

All in your yellow gown. 
No one was with me, and I thought 

You might be lonely, too, 
And so I took my card case, 

And came to visit you. 
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You're fond of company, I know, 

You smile so at the sun. 
And when the winds go romping past, . 

You bovy to every one. 
How you should ever know them all, 

I'm sure I cannot tell ; 
And when I come again, I hope. 

You'll know me just as well. 

— Bronson, 



PROCESSION OF FLOWERS. 

Sing, sing, lily bells ring. 

The blossoms are coming to town, — 
Daisies and lilies and daffy-down-dillies. 

Each in a sweet new gown. 

Sing, sing, lily bells ring. 

The blossoms are coming to town. 
Lilacs and roses, and other sweet poses, 

Each in a fresh new gown. 

Sing, sing, lily bells ring. 

The blossoms are coming to town. 
Pansy and mignonnette, marigold, violet, 

Each in a rich, new gown. 
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LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

The lilies liy the door 

Lift upward sweet and pure, 
Their delicate bells, and soon 

In the calm blaze of noon. 
By lowly window sills 

Will laugh the daffodils. 



LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

This fiower is sometimes called May Lily and in 
some country villages Ladder to Heaven. 

No flower amid the garden fairer grows 
Than the sweet lily of the lowly vale, 
The queen of flowers. 

— Etatt, 
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EASTER LILIES. 

Lilies ! Lilies ! Easter calls ; 

Rise to meet the dawning 
Of the blessed light that falls 

Through the Easter morning. 
Ring your bells and tell the story, 

How he rose, the Lord of glory.' 



LILIES. 

Regal lilies, many petals, 

Like the curling drifts of snow ; 

With their crown of golden anthers, 
Poised on malachite below. 



THE WATER-LILY. 



Little streams have flowers as many, 

Beautiful and fair as any ; 
There the flowering rush you meet. 

And the plumy meadow-sweet ; 

And, in places deep and stilly 

Marble-like, the Water-Lily. 

— Mary HowUt, 
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THE LILT AND THE DAISY. 

Down by the stream the lily blows, 
In meadow green the daisy grows ; 

One bends its head with modest grace, 
And one looks up with smiling face. 

And both are part of heaven's care, 
The daisy bright, the lily fair. 



The naiad-like lily of the vale, 

Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pale, 

That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 

Through their pavilions of tender green. 

— Shelly, 



HAWTHORN. 

Fair Hawthorn flowering. 

With green shade bowering 
Along the lovely shore ; 

To thy foot around 
With his long arms wound 

A wild vine has mantled thee o'er. 
Gentle Hawthorn thrive 

And forever live, 
May'st thou blossom as now in thy prime ; 

By the wind unbroke. 
And the thunderstroke. 

Unspoiled by the axe of time. 
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ABBUTUS. 

Although this plant opena a few lilossoms early, 
it does nut usually come into full bloom until the 
roughest part of spring is past. 

We need not see the flower to know 

What time Arbutus blossoms blow ; 
For every wind that wanders here, 

Will tell the tidings far and nea^ ; 
A breath of fragrance, like a thought 

That haunts you, but will not be caught 
In words that fit the subject well ; 

Who shall describe the subtle spell 
The pink Arbutus blossoms bring. 

To weave about the world in spring ? 
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MAYFLOWER OR TRAILING ARBUTUS. 

HEATH FAMILY. 

Softly, snugly nestled in u bed of velvet moss, 

Tucked in close and warm,'neath a covering of brown, 

Where the changing light dances carelessly across 
Heaps of autumn leaves that have blown and drifted 
down. 

Lies the little mayflower, sweetly dreaming 

That the dew-drops in the sunlight gleaming, 
Make for her a many-jeweled crown. 

Clad in robes of green, broidered deep with pink and 

white. 

Comes the joyous spring to waken the flowers with 

singing ; 

And the happy birds, their hearts with gladness light. 

Send their notes of welcome through the woodlands 



. • 



rmgmg ; 
And the little mayflower wakes from dreaming 
That the dew-drops in the sunlight gleaming, 
Make for her a many-jeweled crown. 

Nearer comes the call, clearer sounds the welcome song, 
Carol answers carol through all her happy place ; 

Brown quilt thrown aside, eager now to join the 
throng. 
Coyly lifting up a smiling, blushing face, 
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Little mayflower stands, no longer dreaming, 
And the dew-drops in the sunlight gleaming, 
Make for her a many-jeweled crown. 



MAYFLOWER. 

If you catch a breath of sweetness. 

And follow the odorous hint, 
Through woods where the dead leaves rustle. 

And the yellow mosses glint ; 
Along the spicy sea-coast, 

O'er the desolate down, 
You will find the dainty mayflowers. 

When you come to Plymouth town 

Where the shy spring tends her darlings. 

And hides them away from sight. 
Pull off the: covering leaf sprays. 

And gather them, pink and white, , 
Tinted by mystic moonlight. 

Freshened by frosty dew, 
Till the fair transparent blossoms 

To their pure perfection grew. 
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THE ARBUTUS' WELCOME. 

In a warm April shower, and soft wind that blew 
Across the dead leaves where the Arbutus grew, 
A tiny bud said to her sweet little mate, 
" Ah, the breeze is so balmy, I fear we- are late ; 
Mother Nature will mourn us if we're not in place 
With full-opened blossoms, the May-day to grace. 

'* For you know the commission, that we must obey, 

Is to blossom in season to welcome Queen May ; 

We must welcome the birds, and the flowers, and the 

bees. 
And the butterflies gay, as they sport in the breeze ; 
All the robins and blue-birds their sweetest songs 

sing. 
When they see we have come to welcome the spring. 

"Would they missus, dear mate, if we should not 

appear ? 
I am. sure we should miss the sweet songs that we 

hear ; 
All creatures are glad that the spring-time has come, 
And the birds that have wandered no longer will 

roam ; 
We bid them all welcome with smile and with nod. 
And 'tis all we can do, trailing low on the sod." 
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Oh, ye sweet little Trailing Arbutus blooms, nay, 

'Tis not all that ye do, dainty jewels of May, 

For I know that your beauty and fragrance impart 

The cheer and the gladness of spring to the heart ; 

And we anxiously watch thy soft blossoms to see. 

And as ye hail the spring-time, so we welcome thee. 

— Yields Magazine. 



TRAaiNG ARBUTUS OR MAYFLOWER. 

Little pure hearts, nestling shyly. 
On the cool pine-shadowed slope. 

Filling all the gloomy forest. 
With the very breath of hope. 

Whence hath come your wondrous patience. 
In the dark to wait so long — 
. Faith, to venture forth so bravely 
At the first wee spaiTow-song ? 

All your alabaster boxes. 

With their store of ointment sweet. 
You have offered to the Master, 

Humbly kneeling at his feet. 

And His gentle hands in blessing. 

Rest upon you day by day, 

While the precious fragrance rises. 

Like a prayer to Him alway. 

— Unknown. 
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-Cwitnhim of the Oi-eyc I>*i>r 

THE DAISY.— LEGEND. 

Mythology states that the fair queen Alcestes, 
wife of Admetus, who was king of Pherre in Thessaly, 
sacrificed her life to preserve that of her husband, 
and for this i-are virtue way changed into a daisy. 
She was afterwaixis brought back from the lower 
world by Hercules, god of strength. 

The following verses were written by an old- 
time poet, — 

There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye, 

That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky. 

O'er waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The Rose has but a summer reign. 
The Daisy never dies. 
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ORIGIN OF THE DAISY. 

According to classic accounts, this little flower 
owed its origin to Belides, one of the dryads, the 
nymphs who presided over woodlands. 

It is fabled that while this damsel was dancing 
with her favored suitor, she attracted the attention of 
the Roman deity Vertumnes, who presided over the 
seasons and their productions ; and it was in order to 
shelter her from his pursuit that slie was transformed 
into Baellis, or the daisy — "the day's eye." 

In French it is called la Marguerite^ or pearl. 
Margaret of Anjou chose it as her device ; and when 
she reigned a queen, the nobles of England wore 
wreaths of it, or had it embroidered on their robes. 



THE DAISY'S LESSON. 

There's a little flower with crown of gold. 

And petals of spotless white. 
Heaven-ward turning its lovely pure face 

To the sun-rays warm and bright. 

No thought does it give to its daily needs. 

For He who made all things fair 
Protects the small blossom throughout its life, 

And gives it His watchful care. 

Then let us trust Him with all our hearts. 

His ways are wisest and best. 
He will guard and guide us, then at the last. 

Bring us safely to his rest. 

— Vick*8 Magazine, 
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THE DAISY'S SECRET. 

Only a little white daisy am I, 

With a bright yellow crown of gold, 
But I laugh all day 'neath the summer sky, 

As I dance with the breezes bold. 
Gayly I nod to the clover bloom sweet. 

While the bee softly o'er it sings, 
And, when faint and warm in the sultry air, 

I am fanned by the butterflies' wings. 

Cheerful am I in the free, sunny fields. 

By the breath of the violet sweet. 
The birds all sing me their sweetest songs. 

And the grasshopper chirps at my feet. 
Never a moment of sadness have I, 

Nor the wish in a garden to grow. 
But I love to rock at my own sweet will,. 

And be cheered by the buttercup's glow. 

Happy am I, for a secret I keep, 
And of which I have never told ; 

Why ! the King of flowers with his royal hand. 
On my head placed this crown of gold. 

"Blessed, my child, are the humble in heart," 
Are the words that he said to me ; 

"And, although thou art but a daisy small. 

Thy crown shall a golden one be." 

— M. L. Wyoxu 
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A DAISY'S MISSION. 

^Tm going to blossom, " a daisy said, 

"Though the weather is cold and bleak," 

" What for?" said a neighbor lifting her head. 
"It's too early yet by a week." 

Said the Daisy, " A voice is whispering. Speed ! 
So I'm wanted some where, I know." 
" Well, I'm too wise such voices to heed, — 
How silly you are to go. " 

But the Daisy went her mission to fill, 
Out in the morn so bleak, 
"Not mv own but the dear God's will," 

Said the Daisy, in a voice low and meek* 



THE DAISY. 

There is a modest maiden flower. 
That poets call the " eye of da-y ." 

Its home is not in artful bower. 

But where the wild fields stretch away. 

The Daisy, when God's angel graced 
With fragrance every lovely flower — 

So meek she was and modest faced — 
Stood far aloof and lost her dower. 
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But not less dear she is to me 

Because her dowry she fore-went ; 

There is a fragrant modesty, 
The perfume of a sweet content. 



DAISY. 

lam a little Daisy, 

Right dewy from the earth ; 
I've come to add my sweetness. 
To this bright scene of mirth. 



QUEER STORIES ABOUT THE ROSEMARY. 

It is said that our forefathers adopted this flower 
as a symbol of remembrance^ and that it was believed 
to possess the power of improving the memory. It was 
frequently employed as a means of strengthening the 
mental faculties. 

In some parts of England at a funeral it was 
customary to distribute twigs of this plant among the 
company, who threw them into the grave. Slips were 
sometimes placed inside the coffin ; and in some 
secluded villages these innocent customs are still 
practiced. 
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THE LILAC. 

The sun shone warm, and the lilac said, 
''I must hurry and get my table spread. 
For if I am slow, and dinner is late, 
My friends, the bees, will have to wait." 

So delicate, lavender glass she brought. 
And the daintiest china ever bought ; 
Purple tinted, and all complete ; 
And filled each cup with honey sweet. 

'* Dinner is ready ! " Spring Wind cried. 
And from hive and hiding, far and wide. 
While the lilac laughed to see them come, 
The little gray-jacketed bees came hum — m ! 

They sipped the syrup from every cell. 
They nibbled at taffy and caramel ; 
Then, without being asked, said every bee, 
" We'll be very happy to stay to tea." 



THE LILAC. 

The lilac various in array — now white, 

Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 
With purple spikes pyramidal ; as if, 

Studious of ornament, yet unresolved. 
Which hue she most approves, she chose them all. 

— Unknown, 
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THE LILAC. 

From the shrubbery's naked maze, 
Where the vegetable blaze 
Of Flora's brightest broidery shone, 
Every checkered charm is flown ; 
Save that the lilac hangs to view 
Its bursting gems in clusters blue. 



THE LITTLE PLANT, 

In my little garden bed, 

Raked so nicely over, 
First the tiny seeds I sow. 

Then with soft earth cover. 

Shining down, the great round sun 

Smiles upon it often ; 
Little raindrops pattering down. 

Help the seeds to soften. 

Then the little plant awakes ! 

Down the roots grow creeping ; 
Up it lifts its little head, 

Through the brown mould peeping. 

Higher and higher still it grows 

Through the summer hours. 
Till some happy day the buds 

Open into flowers. 

— Home and School Visitor. 
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FABLE OF THE FLAX FLOWER AND THE DAHLIA. 

Ovei' a palace-garden wall 

A regal Dahlia, bright and tall, 

With proud assurance gazed; 
Below it, in a garden plot 
That joined a laborer's rastic cot, 
A Flaxflowcr, happy in its lot. 

Its head serenely raised, 

"I pity thee," the Dahlia said. 
With scornful tossing of its head, 

" Thy lot is so obscure ! 
Yet Nature never could design 
A form so pitiful as thine 
In any courtly place to shine — 

I pity thee, I'm sure ! " 
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'* Look up, if thou cans't dare to raise 
That shrinking eye to meet my gaze — 

Look up, and in my face 
Behold how richly Nature dowers 
With every charm her favorite flowers ! 
On me, especially, she showers 

Surpassing wealth and grace ! " 

The Flaxflower quietly replied, 
With pardonable zeal and pride, 

"Thy face is bright, indeed; 
But Nature, if less kind to me 
In outward wealth and brilliancy, 
Has given me the power to be 

Useful to those in need. 

''I furnish garments for the poor, 
And decorate th.e humblest door ; 

The dame in yonder shed, 
While standing 'neath the straw-thatched eaves, 
Within the shadow of the leaves, 
My fibres into linen weaves. 

And sells it for her bread. 

"But as for thee, thou boasting flower. 
Thy beauty withers in an hour ; 

And then, despised and doomed ; 
Thou'rt cast upon the chaffy pyre — 
The gardener gives thee to the fire. 
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While those who now thy charms admire, 
Forget thou'st ever bloomed ! " 



THE FLAXFL0W6R. 

Ah, 'tis a goodly little thing ! 

It groweth for the poor ; 
And many a peasant blesses it. 

Beside his cottage door. 
He thinketh how those slender stems, 

That shimmel* in the sun. 
Are rich for him in web and woof. 

And shoi-tly shall be spun. 
He thinketh how" those tender flowers. 

Of seed will yield him store. 
And sees in thought his next year's crop 

Blue shining round his door. 



NASTURTIUM. 

Flame colored blossoms on slender stems, 
Yellow and scarlet and dark maroon ; 

Holding erect their graceful heads. 

That nod and glow in the sun of noon. 

Beautiful blossoms so bright and gay, 
You teach a lesson we should not forget ; 

For however dreary and dark the day. 
You do your best to brighten it. 
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FABLE OF THE HORNING GLORY. 

Aurora with her wand of light had touched the 
eastern sky with pink and gold. The glittering aturs 
one by one had disappeared at the approach of the 
sun god's chariot of fire. 

The forest^arbors, gray mountain peak, and city 
spire, had cast over them a golden sheen. 

Among the trailing vines which cling in graceful 
wreaths around Flora's bower was a lovely, but 
haughty Morning Glory. 

It looked with scorn upon the lowly plants around 
it. It alone was the nobly bom, the flower of beauty 
and of pride- 

Fair Flora sought her green retreat, 
The bower where grew her blossoms rare ; 

The Morning Flower, her eye to meet 

With dew-drops bright was blooming there I 

The haughty flower thought that Flora would 
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choose it for her own; but when the hot sun had 
kissed the dew from off each floweret's blushing cheek, 
the Morning Glory turned pale and sought a cool 
shelter. 

The humble flowers near it dared not ofier shelter 
to one so proud, so it drooped and faded 'neath the 
burning sun. 

When Flora with smiles and music came to her 
bower, she noticed the haughty flower, that had 
sought so high a place and name, was withered. 

The Glory of the morning hours 
Had faded ere the sun was high. 

While sweetly bloomed the nameless flowers, 
So lately passed unnoticed by ! 

Then Flora doomed this flower to fade thus early 
in the morning, while she gave to the humbler 
blossoms lasting beauty. 



H0RIN6 GLORIES. 



Morning-glories, tints of purple. 
Stretched on tints of creamy white, 

Folding up their satin curtains 
Inward through the dewy night. 
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THE MORNING-GLORY. 

Up it sprang from the soft dark earth 

The morning-glory vine ; 
Higher and higher, brave and green, 

With many a twist and twine. 
Bird and butterfly wheeled to see. 

And children stopped, a-row. 
To point with rosy fingers sweet. 

And watch the blossoms grow. 

Purple and crimson, white and blue. 

Out from the lightsome green. 
They swing and rustle, the dainty bells. 

Their sheltering leaves between. 
Low by the grass and high by the roof, 
' And beautiful all the way ; 
*' And the prettiest flowers grow highest up," 
The children wisely say. 

Listen, laddies and lassies dear ! 

God's flowers are hearts, we know ; — 
Look where the morning-glory springs 

To show us the way to grow I 
Up and up, with a strong, sweet w^ill. 

Reach to your blossom time ; 
For life's best flowers grow highest up. 

With God's brave souls that climb. 

— Alice Curtiss in Well Spring, 
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THE TRUMPET CREEPER. — A FABLE. 

Crushed amid stones, a Trumpet grew ; 
Its leaves were dusty, dim, and few, 

Its tendrils dead. 
A boy went roving through the dell, 
Upon the vine his blue eyes fell ; 
''Thou shalt not in such misery dwell, 
Poor thing ! " said he. 

Home, to his own loved cottage door. 
The dying vine he gently bore ; 

It lived and grew. 
The sun shone on it, till it spread 
Its green leaves o'er the young boy's head, 
And on his forehead perfumes shed. 

Freshened with dew. 

Years passed. Its strong, green arms upheld 
The cottage roof. Its rich leaves swelled 

Toward the blue skies ; 
It wrapped the breezes in its breast. 
And when the inmates sank to rest. 
They heard them singing in their nest. 

Soft lullabies. 

The birds beneath the cottage eaves, 
O'ershadowed by the thick, green leaves. 
Prepared their shrines. 
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Twas pleasant at the close of day, 
To see them in the reddening ray, 
And hear their joyous roundelay 
Amid the vines. 

An old man, silver haired and lame, 
Beneath the vine-wreathed cottage came ; 

He loved its shade. 
The soft leaves fanned his fevered brow ; 
"O, beautiful to me art thou. 
Green vine ! " he said. " My pity now 

Is well repaid. 

"When thou wert weak, unnoticed, lone, 
I saved and loved thee as my own ; 

Now thou shalt prove 
How, blessing others, we are blest. 
Though joy is dead within my breast, 
Yet thou wilt sing my life to rest, 

Mid scenes I love ! " 



THE SUNFLOWER. 



The sunflower turns to her god when he sets, 
The same look which she turned when he rose. 

— Moore, 

Uplift, proud Sunflower, to thy favorite orb. 
That disk whereon his brightness seems to dwell 

And, as thou seem'st his radiance to absorb. 
Proclaim thyself the garden's sentinel. 

— Barton, 
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PARABLE OF THE PANSY. 

The pretty German story of this lovely little 
flower makes the five petals represent a stepmother 
with two children of her own — the two side petals, — 
and two of her husband's — the two upper onea — 
which diflfer in complexion from the other three. 

Stepmothers often, and very naturally, favor 
their own children more than they really wish or mean 
to, and the flower shows an example of it. 

By turning to the sepals at the back we ace that 
the stepmother herself — the large lower petal — has 
two of the five — two chairs to sit upon. Her 
own children have a chair apiece ; but the two step- 
children are obliged to do with but one chair between 
them. 
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THE DEAR PANSIES. 

The pansies look so bright, mother, 

In their small shaded bed ; 
They look at me and smile, mother, 

And nod each little head. 

They're cunning little things, mother, 

They watch me while I play ; 
I don't feel lonely now, mother, 

But merry all the day. 

The flowers are all sweet, mother. 
They're bright and fresh and gay ; 

But pansies are my friends, mother. 
They smile at me all day. 

They make me think of you, mother. 

So gentle and so kind ; 
Their perfume pleasant is, mother. 

None quite so sweet I find. 

— Sidney Emmett. 



PANSY PLAYMATES. 

Baby in her shade hat. 
Going out to Avalk ; 

Stops beside the pansy bed, 
For a little talk. 
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She believes the pansies 

Know as much as you, 
With their little velvet lips, 

And their eyes so blue. 

So she tells them stories. 

Stooping by their beds ; 
How she loves them every one, 

Purple, yellow, red. 

Tells them how the big dog 

Takes her on his back ; 
How the ducks have frightened her, 

With their loud " Quack ! Quack !" 

And she knows they hear her, 

Nodding at her knees ; 
Else what makes them bow their heads ? 

Could it be the breeze ? 

— Home and School Visitor, 



CHARACTERISTICS OF FLOWERS. 

Flowers have an expression of countenance as 
well as men or animals. Some seem to smile ; some 
have a sad expression ; some are pensive and diffi- 
dent ; others, again, are plain, honest and upright, 
like the broad faced sun flower, and the holly hock. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 
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THE CLOVEB. 

There is clover, honey-sweet, 

Thick and tangled at our feet j 
Criinson-siiotted lies the field, 

As ill fight the warrior'a shield ; 
Yonder poppies, full of scorn, 

Proudly wave above the corn ; 
There is music at our feet 

In the clover, honey-sweet. 
You may track the winds that blow 

Through the corn-fields as they go ; 
From the wheat as from the sea, 

Springs the lark in ecstasy. 
Now the bloom is on the blade, 

In the sun and in the shade, 
There is music at our feet. 

In the clover, honey-sweet. 

— W. Thoraburg. 
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RED CLOVER. 

Red clover's sweetest, well the bee knows ; 
No bee can suck it ; lonely it blows. 
Deep lies its honey, out of reach, deep ; 
What use in .honey, hidden to keep? 



WHAT WILL BE. 

I'm going to plant a hickory tree, 
And then, when I'm a man, 

My boys and girls may come and eat 
Just all the nuts they can ! 

And I shall say, "My children dear, 

This plant that you enjoy 
I set for you one Arbor Day, 

When I was but a boy." 

And they will answer, " Oh, how kind 

To plant for us this tree I 
And then they'll crack the fattest nuts, 

And give them all to me ! " 
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SWEET PEA. 

Sweet Pea pat on her prettiest hood 

And climbed the garden wall, 
Twaa a narrow ledge where the darling stood. 
And I feared that she might fall. 

But she danced with the butterfly, 
Bowed to the bee. 
And never even noticed me, 
The pretty, pinky, saucy Pea. 

— I'outh's Companion. 



A GARDEN JINGLE. 

Three little peas. 

Three little peas, 
Three little peas in apod, 
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The pod it was green, 
And fair to be seen, 

But they wanted to go abroad. 

And "Oh! "said they, 

" To be far away 
Out in the world so green I 

To flutter and fly 
Like the birds that go by ! 

We would envy nor king nor queen." 

Three little peas, 

Three little peas, 
Three little peas in a pod. 

My Harry he took them. 
And rattled, and shook them. 

And fired them all abroad. 

The first one fell 

Right into a well, 
And learned how to float and swim. 

The second did fly 
Into Roderick's eye, 

And sorely disgusted him. 

But the third little pea, 

Right venturesomely 
Straight up in the air it flew. 

And it stared in surprise 
With both of its eyes. 

To find that the air was blue. 

— Selected, 
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THE APPLE LEGEND. 

According to Scandinavian mythology, in the 
" Gdda " the goddeaa Iduna is reldted to have had 
charge of the apples which had the power of eonfen-ing 
tmmoi-tal life, and in consequence they were retained 
for the goda to eat when they felt they were growing 
old. 

Loki, the spirit of evil, carried off Iduna and 
the wonderful apple tree, and concealed them in the 
midst of a dense forest where the deities were unable 
to find them. 

The results of this spiteful theft were that every 
thing went wrong ; the gods grew old and infirm, feeble 
in body and mind, and were unable to regulate affairs 
upon the earth. 
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Mortals, not- having anyone to look after them, 
fell into evil ways and were controlled by the Evil 
Spirit. 

At last the gods uniting their strength, overcame 
Loki, and compelled him to restore the stolen apple 
tree. 

The ?,pple-blossoms' shower of pearl, 
Though blent with rosier hue, — 

As beautiful as a woman's blush, 
As evanescent, too. 

On every bough there is a bud, 

In every bud a flower ; 
But scarcely bud or flower will last 

Beyond the present hour. 

— Xr* E» L» 



THE ASPEN. 

A GERMAN LEGEND. 

Once as our Saviour walked with men below. 
His path of mercy through a forest lay ; 

And mark how all the drooping branches show 
What homage best a silent tree may pay. 

Only the Aspen stood erect and free. 

Scorning to join the voiceless worship pure ; 

But see ! He cast one look upon the tree. 
Struck to the heart she trembled evermore. 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS.* 

The apple trees with bloom are all aglow, 

Soft drifts of perfumed light, 
A miracle of mingled fire and snow, 

A laugh of spring's delight. 

Their ranks of creamy splendor pillow deep 

The valley's pure repose ; 
On mossy walls, in meadow nooks, they heap, 

Surges of frosted rose. 

Around old homesteads, clustering thick they 

shed 

Their sweets to murmuring bees, 

And o'er hushed lanes and wayside fountains 

spread. 

Their pictured canopies. 

— Selected. 



APPLE BLOSSOMS. 

O these apple blossoms I 
They are pure and sweet ; 

See them fall in showers 
Here at my feet ; 

Bright may be the lilacs 
In their purple sheen, 

Or the sweet carnations 
Clothed in lovely green. 
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Or the broad-leafed lilies, 

In their golden light ; 
Or the cups of tulips 

Still more bright. 

But the apple blossoms 

So delicately fair, 
Breathe a sweeter odor 

On the air. 



THE STAR-FLOWER. 

Amid a tuft of vernal grasses, 

A Star-flower raised its pretty head ; 

While high above in golden masses. 

The bright Laburnum flowers were spread. 



THE OAK. 

The oak, for grandeur, strength, and noble size. 
Excels all trees that in the forest grow ; 

From acorn small, that trunk, those branches rise. 
To which such signal benefits we owe. 

Behold what shelter in its ample shade, 

From noon-tide sun, or from the drenching rain, 

And of its timber, stanch, vast ships are made ; 
To sweep rich cargoes o'er the watery main. 
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A TALE OF THE DANUBE. 

GBRMAN FABLE OF THE FORQET'MB-NOT. 

" See how yon glittering wave in sportive play 

Washes the bank, and steals the flower away. 
And must they thus in bloom and beauty die, 
Without the passing tribute of a sigh? 

"No, Bertha, those young flowerets there 
Shall form a braid for thy sunny hair ; 
I yet will save one, if but one 

Soft smile reward me when 'tis done." 
He said and plunged into the stream, — 
His only light was the moon's pale beam. 
" Stay ! Stay ! " she cried, — but he had caught 
The drooping flower and breathless sought 
To place the treasures at the feet 
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Of her from whom e'en death were sweet. 
With outstretched arms upon the shore she stood, 

With tearful eyes she gazed upon the flood, 
Whose swelling tide now seemed as if t'would sever 

Her faithful lover from her arms forever. 
Still through the surge he panting strove to gain 

The welcome strand, — but ah ! he strove in vain ! 

Yet once the false stream bore him to the spot 
Where stood his bride in muteness of despair : 
And scarcely had he said, " Forget me not !" 
And flung his dearly ransomed flowerets there 

When the dark wave closed o'er him, and no more 
Was seen young Rudolph on the Danube's shore. 

Aghast she stood ; she saw the tranquil stream 
Pass o'er him, — could it be a fleeting dream ? 

Ah, no ! The last fond words, "Forget me not !" 
Told it was all a sad reality. 

With frantic grasp the dripping flowers she prest. 
Too dearly purchased, to her aching breast. 

Alas ! her tears, her sorrowi now were vain. 
For him she loved she ne'er shall see again ! 

Is this then a bridal, where sad in her bower, 
The maid weeps alone at the nuptial hour ; 

Where hushed is the harp, and silent the lute, — 
Ah, why should their thrilling strains be mute ? 
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And where is young Rudolph ? Where stays the 
bridegroom ? 
Go ask the dark waters, for there is his tomb. 

Oft at eve when maidens rove 

Beside the Danube's wave, 
They tell the tale of hapless love, 

And show young Rudolph's grave, 
And cull the flower from that sweet spot. 

Still calling them " Forget-me-not.'* 



MOTTO OF THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

There is a pretty little flower, 
Of sky blue tint and white. 

That flitters in the sunshine, 
And goes to sleep at night. 

'Tis a token of "Remembrance," 
And a pretty name it's got ; 

Would you know it if I told you ? 
'TIS the sweet Forget-me-not." 



POPPIES. 

Poppies red and pink and white. 

In the garden beds ; 
Mixed with green you look so bright. 

And how you dance- and nod your heads. 
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ANOTHER LEGEND OF THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

When creation's work was finished, 

All the flowers of Eden came, 
That they might receive from Adam, 

For each one, a befitting name. 

When the pleasant task was finished, 
And each flower its home had sought^ 

Adam musing sat, and thinking. 

Of the charms their beauty wrought. 

Then arose a blue-eyed flow'ret, 
Meekly bowing low its head, 
"Lord, by what name didst thou call me? 
I remember not," it said. 

Adam smiling, looked upon it, 
*' Hast thou then so soon forgot? 

Be thou mindful, now I give thee 
For a name, 'Forget-me-not.'" 

Penitently it departed 

To a gleeful, dancing brook 
And beneath a drooping willow 

Nestled in a grassy nook. 

Now, whene'er we stop to pluck. 

Blooming in this lovely spot, 
'Mid the gushing of the waters 

Whispers low, "Forget me not." 
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A STORY. 

.inmniily ejillcd Fleur- 
de-lys or Flower-de-luce. The name is thue accoun- 
ted for: 

"In the time of the second crusade, Louis the 
Seventh, having distinguished himself, according to 
the custom of the times, selected this flower as his 
particular favorite, and caused it to be engraved on 
his coat-of-arms. The name Louis was changed to 
Luce. 

This flower is not only regal in France, but 
monarchs of other listions have it upon their coat-of- 
arms, and it forms a conspicuous ornament of their 
crowns. 

The crowns of the English sovereigns, as well 
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as those of Spain and Hungary are also adorned 
with it. 

The coronets of the Prince of Wales and other 
members of the royal family are ornamented 
variously with fleurs-de-lys. 



A FABLE OF THE IRIS. 

There was a showy Iris flower, 
That grew beside the brook ; 

And pleasant scents and brilliant hues, 
From every breeze it took. 

It stood upon the mossy bank, 
And gazed with glowing pride 

Upon its graceful form and dress 
Reflected in the tide. 

4 

**I am the fairest of the flowers," 
The conscious beauty said ; 

" How many rich and varied charms 
Are showered upon my head ! 

"My helmet is of royal blue, 
My plume of downy gold ; 
And I am clad in Lincoln green, 
Like Scottish knights of old. 
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" A brace of lances at my side, 
In martial pomp I bear ; 
No warrior ever looked so brave, 
No maiden e'er so fair." 

The exulting boast, so proudly made, 
A neighboring robin heard ; 

He was, despite his flippant ways, 
A philosophic bird. 

" What is thy beauty worth?*' he said, 
In tones of sharp disdain ; 

" Allow thou art the fairest flower. 
So art thou the most vain." 

*' And vanity in any heart. 

Obscures the brightest face ; 
'Tis modesty that all men deem 
The only perfect grace. 

" Behold yon little Violet, 
How quietly it blooms ! 
With what a sweet and balmy breath 
The meadow it perfumes ! " 

" How rich its robe of purple hue ! 
How bright its golden eye ! 
And yet how modestly it lifts 
Its glances to the sky. 
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"O, Iris ! learn from this sweet flower 
The beauty of that life, 
Which never borrows lustre from 
The pageantry of strife, 

•* But by a thousand nameless acts 
Of kindness and good will. 
Endeavors without pride or pomp, 
Its duties to fulfill." 

— Fables of Flora. 



THE FLOWERS. 

The poppy with its flaming breast 

Outshines the crimson of the west ; 
The speedwell with its azure hue, 

Peeps out and mocks the southern blue ; 
The foxglove shakes its ruby bells. 

With purple pride the orchis swells ; 
The dog-rose with its dewy charms 

Can lure the wild bee to its arms. 



PERIWINKLE. 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower. 
The Periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

— Wordsworth. 
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ORIGIN OF THE PASSION-FLOWER. 

The early Roman Catholic misBtonaries of South 
America, first discovered this flower while traversing 
the country, and some poetic mind» saw in the flower 
the sj'mlx>l of the Crucifixion, 

Its ten petals wei-e fancied l»y them to represent 
the ten apostles, besides Judas, who betrayed, and 
Peter, who denied, his Master. The purple fringe of 
the flower, to a crown of thorns. The stamens they 
compare to a radiance of glory, issuing from the cup 
of the flower; the style, to the pilkr to which the 
malefactors were bound when scourged ; the 
tendrils, to the cord ; and the palmate leaf, to the 
hand. 
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The three divisions at the top of the style they 
fancied to represent the three nails ; one of the five 
stamens being taken for a hammer. The other four 
remain to form the cross. The albastrices at the 
bottom of the corolla, represented the three soldiers 
who cast lots ; and the time between the opening 
and closing of the flower, in its native country, being 
three days, completes the supposed representation. 



THE LAUREL. — ORIGIN. 

The fabled origin of the laurel is this : 

"Daphne, daughter of the river Peneus, offended 
by the persecutions of Apollo, implored the help of 
the gods, who changed her into a laurel-tree. Apollo 
crowned his head with the leaves, and ordered that 
forever after the tree should be sacred to him." 

It was the custom of the Romans to crown their 
victorious generals with laurel-leaves. 

Laurel was worn by the sacred priestesses of 
Delphi, who chewed its fragrant leaves, and threw 
them into the consecrated fire. 

From the custom which prevailed in some places 
of crowning the young doctors in physic with laurel 
in berry, (Bacca Lauri), the students were called 
bacca laureates. 
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FIVE LITTLE WHITE HEADS. 

Five little white heads peeped out of the mold, 

When the dew was damp and the night was cold, 
And they crowded their way through the soil 
with pride ; 
" Hurrah I we are going to be mushrooms !" they 
cried. 

But the sun citme up, and the sun shone down, 
And the little white heads were shriveled and 
brown ; 
Long were their faces, their pride had a fall, — 
They were nothing but toadstools after all. 

— Walter Learned. 



MEADOW-SWEET. 

There the flowering Hush you meet, 
And the plumy Meadow-Sweet, 

Along the thick hedge-side we greet 
Tall purple Vetch and Meadow-Sweet. 
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FAIRY UMBRELLAS— TOADSTOOLS. 

The wet East Wind had called to the Rain, 

"Come down, little drops, to the April flowers ;" 
And over the grass and the sleeping grain. 
And into the street they sweep in showers. 

They tapped at each door and called, '^Come up ! 

For the bleak cold wind and the snow are gone ; 
Arbutus is lifting her perfumed cup 

And the grass is carpeting all the lawn." 

But the fairies that lived in the quiet wood 
All wore their new spring bonnets that day, 

So they raised their umbrellas as quick as they could 
And under the trees went trooping away. 

And the people said, when they saw them there. 

The fairy umbrellas out in the rain, 
'*0h, spring has come, so sweet and so fair. 

For there are those odd little toadstools again." 

— Well Spring. 



FOUR O'CLOCK. 



Four o'clock with heart unfolding. 
When the loving sun had gone. 

Streak and strain of running crimson 
Like the light of early dawn. 
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LEGEND OF MIGNONETTE. 

In the garden grew a flower, 
Humbly trailing it was found; 

Bent hy clustered petals downward 
To the damp, cool, shady ground. 

Day by day the master spied it. 

In its neutral tinted dress. 
Called it dull and hateful blossom, 

Vowed to ever love it less. 

" For," spake he, " 'tis never laden 

With the halo of pei-fume ; 

'Tis a soulless flower growing 

Where bright roses fair should bloom. 

" 'Tis a weed that mars the garden. 
Plant me flowers rich and rare." 
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Thus he bade the keeper spade it 
From his pathway everywhere. 

As he spoke, a light supernal 
Filled each corner of the place, 

And the master looked and trembled 
At the glory of the face. 

Smiling sadly down upon him, 
With a look that seemed to say, 
" Give this modest little creature • 

Of God's making leave to stay." 

# 

It was Mary — Virgin Mother — 
Like the morning chaste and pure, 

Crowned with holy rays from heaven 
That his eyes could scarce endure. 

Low toward it she inclined her, 
Till her lips had touched the plant, 

Breathing full upon its petals. 
Swaying on the mossy slant. 

And the air grew faint with odors, 

Sweeter than Arabian spice ; 
Then the sainted Mary vanished — 

She had kissed the blossom thrice. 
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Since that time in all the garden 
Grows no sweeter thing as yet, 

Than the lovely, heaven-born flower, 
Than the fragrant mignonette. 

— Effle Douglass Putnam. 



WHAT A PLANT DID. 

A little plant was once given to a sick girl. In 
trying to take care of it the family made changes in 
their manner of living. 

They first cleaned the windows that more light 
might be admitted to its leaves ; then, when not too 
cold, the window w^as opened so that the fresh air 
might help the plant to grow strong, and thus purify 
the house and their own lungs as well. 

The clean window made the rest of the room 
look untidy, so they washed the floor, and walls, hung 
a few cheap pictures, and arranged the furniture more 
neatly. 

Then the father mended a broken chair, and this 

kept him at home several evenings. After the work 

was done he spent his leisure at home instead of in 

the bar-room. The money thus saved went to buy 

comforts for them all. 

The home became more attractive, and each 
member loved it and each other better than ever 
before. They became healthier and happier with their 
flowers, and thus the little plant became a moral 
as well as a physical blessing. 
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THE TULIP. 

Behold the gay tulip — here pause and admire 
How stately it rears its proud head ! 

Deck'd out in the richest of nature's attire, 
The queen of the whole flower-bed. 

What delicate tints on its white robe appear ! 

Vermilion is mingled with blue ; 
The ruby and emerald harmonize here, 

Amid streaks of a yellowish hue. 

To the genial sunshine its bosom it spreads. 
And wantonly spoi'ts in the gale. 

Then folds itself up when the eventide sheds 
Its gloom o'er the thickening vale. 

But soon, gaudy tulip, thy beauty must fade, 
Short, short is thy season of pride ; 
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It was thus with the crocuses down in the shade, 
They flourished, then sickened, then died. 

But the tulip's gay flower, when wither'd away 
And its root to appearance is dead, 

Shall flourish once more in its gaudy array, 
The queen of the whole flower-bed. 



SPRING BEAUTY. 

The scientific name is Claytonia ; it is in memory 
of John Clayton, one of the earliest of the many 
European botanists who collected in this country. * 

The Spring beauties wake for 

The girls, and boys 
And earth groweth green 

Without bustle and noise ; 
From tiny brown buds. 

Wrapped fold upon fold, 
The loveliest garlands 

Will soon be unrolled. 



THE JESSAMINE. 

The Jessamine throwing wide her elegant sweets, 
The deep dark green of whose unvarnished leaf 

Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more. 
The bright profusion of her natural stars. 

— Cowper. 
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THE SCOTCH THISTLE. 

Little Minnie, in her eagerness after flowers, had 
wounded her hand on a sharp, prickly thistle. 

" I do wish there was no such thing as a thistle 
in the world," she said, pettishly. 

" And yet the Scotch nation think so much of it 
that they engrave it on the national arms," said her 
mother. 

"It is the last flower that I should pick out," said 
Minnie. "I am sure they could have found a great 
many nicer ones, even among the weeds." 

" But this thistle did such a good service once," 
said her mother, " that they learned to esteem it very 
highly. One time the Danes invaded Scotland, and 
they prepared to make an attack upon a sleeping 
garrison. So they crept along barefooted, as still as 
possible, until they were almost on the spot. Just at 
that moment a barefooted soldier stepped on a great 
thistle, and the hurt made him utter a sharp, shrill cry 
of pain. The sound awoke the sleepers, and each man 
sprang to his arms. They fought with great bravery, 
and the invaders were driven back with great loss. 
So you see this thistle saved Scotland, and ever since 
it has been placed upon their seals as their national 
* flower." 

"Well, I never thought that so small a thing 
could save a nation." 
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LEGEND OF THE MAPLE TREE. 

When on the world's first harvest day, 
The forest trees before the Lord 
Laid down their autumn offerings 
Of fruits, in golden sunshine stored, 
The maple, only of them alt, 
Before the world's great harvest King 
With empty hands, and silent stood — 
She had no offering lo bring. 

For in the early summer time. 
While other trees laid by their hoards. 
The maple winged her fruit with love. 
And sent it daily to the Lord. 
There ran through all the leafy %¥ood 
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A murmur and a scornful smile 
But silent still the maple stood, 
And looked unmoved to God the while. 

And then while fell on earth a hush 
So great it seemed like death to be, 

From* his white throne the mighty Lord 

Stooped down and kissed the maple tree. 
At that swift kiss there sudden thrilled 
In every nerve, through every vein 

An ecstacy of joy so great 

It seemed almost akin to pain. 

And there before the forest trees. 
Blushing and pale by turns she stood ; 

In every leaf now red now gold. 

Transfigured by the kiss of God. 
And still when comes the autumn time. 
And on the hill the harvest lies, 

Blushing the maple tree recalls. 

Her life's one beautiful surprise. 

— Selected, 



A PECULIAR TREE. 

The grass tree is found in Australia. It has tufts 
at the top resembling small palms, and flowers in the 
centre of the tufts. The inner leaves are used for 
food. Medicine is made from its resinous juice. It 
is supposed, like our oak, to live for hundreds of years. 
The leaves of some of the species are used for fodder. 
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SENSITIVE PLANTS. 

Some plants do not like to be touched at all. 
There are many ferns that shrink up at once if you 
touch them. The Judas tree will do this ; even if an 
insect flies upon the leaves, they contract and crush 
the poor creature to death. Under this tree you will 
find all about the ground hundreds of these dead 
insects. 

The "Venus fly-trap" has a sweet, sticky juice 
which flies like. The moment they touch it, to sip 
this juice, the petals contract. They put the poor 
things in prison, and they have to die. The odor of 
the nutmeg the cook uses to flavor your cakes and 
pies with, is so strong that birds that live about the 
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nutmeg groves are overcome by it. They fall to the 

ffround not able to move. The ants that abound in 

that country come and eat their legs off, and leave 

them to die a most cruel death. 

— Selected. 



THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 

A fairy life that bright flower leads, 
SuiTounded by the dark, blue stream ; 

Now bending where the wave recedes, 
Now blushing in the sun's warm beam. 

The grass lies softly o'er its roots, 

And waves around its tall, green stem ; 

The dragon fly above it shoots. 
Or crowns it like a diadem. 

It hears the murmuring of bees, 
The droning of the summer flies ; 

And the low music of the breeze. 
That on the streamlet's bosom dies. 

It feels upon its crimson lip 

The kisses of the timid air. 
And wooes the humming-bird to sip 

The sweetness daily offered there. 
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FLOWERS AND SHOWERS. 

" Oh, dear ! " said little Florence, 
"I don't like rainy weather, 
We can't go out of doors to play 
Nor take a walk together." 

Alice laughed and shook her head — 

She always found a reason 
To carry sunshine in her face 

However dark the season. 

"Let us play we're drooping flowers," she said, 
" Longing for a sprinkle ; 
Pretend you are a violet, 
I'll be a periwinkle. 

" I'm such a very thirsty flower 
I love to get a dashing. 
And violets are sweetest when 

They feel the raindrops splashing." 

And so they hung their pretty heads, 

Each little wilted flower — 
And then they shook their curls and said, 

" Oh, what a pretty shower ! " 

m 

Then they were daisies, buttercups. 

And then a bunch of clover. 
And while each bloomed a sweet wild rose, 

Behold ! the rain is over. 
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As Alice pointed to the sky 

With her arms around her sister, 
The sun peeped out between the clouds 

And a little sunbeam kissed her. 

— Anna M* Pratt, in Unity. 



LEGEND OF THE ASPEN. 

Phaeton was one of the sons of Apollo. This 
was denied by his enemies. Phaeton, acting under 
the advice of his mother, went to the palace of the 
sun to prove his fraternity. Apollo acknowledo^ed 
him as his son, taking oath that anything he 
demanded as proof should be granted. 

The youth wishing to excite the jealousy of his 
accuser, Epaphus, asked to drive his father's chariot 
of the sun for one day. 

Apollo, . remembering his oath, granted the 
request. Phaeton ascended with joy and pride, but 
his steeds ran away, and threatened to set fire to the 
earth, when Jupiter killed him with a thunderbolt 
and he fell into the river Po. 

He was mourned constantly by his three sisters, 
who were changed into poplars by pity of the gods, 
and their tears into amber. 

The Aspen is a species of poplar, whose leaves 
being attached to long slender petioles, are kept 
tremulous with the slightest breeze. 
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THE MOSS ROSE AND THE LILY. 

In n gay parterre a raoss-iose grew. 
While near at hand from a river's bed, 

A modest, broad-leaved Illy threw 
Above the waters its snowy head. 

Between the pair a dispute arose, 

As to which was mo»t lovely — red or white, 
And from words they almost came to blows. 

In their wicked anger and foolish spite. 

The core of one reddened deep as flame, 

And the cup of the other waxed white as snow ; 

For Lily said, "red was the badge of skatne," 
And Kose said, "while was no color, no 1 " 
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The quarrel increased, when a maiden passed, 
And in sorrowful tones began to chide ; 

Observing, " perchance the first nipping blast 
Might lay low their petals and silly pride." 

" God, in His wisdom makes all things fair," 
She uttered with accents sweet and meek ; 
Then bade them obsei*ve that- she ivore the pair 
Upon her lips and transparent cheek. 

— Repository, 



LILIES AND ROSES. 

Dwells not fairy or sprite 

But some spirit of light 
In each bud that the sunshine uncloses ; 

For born in the skies 

Are the beautiful dyes 
That hide in the hearts of the roses. 

And the stars sweep at night 

O'er the lily-bells white. 
Till that whiteness enchanteth the vision 

Like the wiles of a dream. 

And their stately shafts seem 
Fit for shrines in the pastures elysian. 

In the crimsoning west 
Lie the pillows of rest. 
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Where the dreaming flower-artist reposes ; 

Ere he comes from the skies 

With the beautiful dyes 
That he hides in the hearts of the roses, 

— H, Arey 



THE ORIGIN OF THE ROSE. 

A GERMAN LEGEND. 

A little bush grew on a meadow slope, 

Its thorny green leaved branches knew no hope 
Of bud or blossom. On a summer day, 

A merry lambkin, sporting at his play 
With all his frisking kindred of the flock, 

Left on the brambly stem a fleecy lock 
Of whitest wool. Anon, a sweet voiced bird, 

Whose fluttering scarce the waving grasstops 
stirred, 
Came begging "Little thorn bush, give I pray, 

To me your snowy flufl*, and I will pay 
You richly when my dainty nest is made, 

And when the tiny eggs are in it laid." 

Full cheerfully the fleece was given. Days passed. 

The barren bush stood waiting, till, at last. 
The nightingale came to a neighboring tree. 

And sang a marv'lous flood of melody. 
Lo ! from the bush entranced blossomed the rose ! 
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Joy of the world, the fairest flower that grows ! 
Lo ! sometimes to the giver among men, 

The gladly offered gift brings back again 

A wondrous blessing which great joy bestows, 

And makes his life to blossom as the rose. 

— The Well Spring. 

THE ROSE.— LEGENDS. 

If Jove would give the leafy bowers, 
A queen, from all their world of flowers. 
The rose would be the choice of Jove, 
And blush, the queen of every grove. 

— Sappho. 

The rose was consecrated to Venus, goddess of 
love and beauty ; and Cupid wore its freshest blooms. 
The origin of the red rose has been explained in 
various ways. 

Heathen mythology says, that Venus being 
wounded by its thorns, her blood flowed upon the 
flower and changed it red. 

A poet says that young Eve, wandering in the 
bowers of Eden, saw *'an opening rose of purest 
white " ; and that, stooping to kiss it, 

" Straight it drew 
From Beauty's lips the vermillion hue." 
Another poet says, — 

" As Cupid danced among 
The gods, he down the nectar flung ; 
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Which on the white Rose being shed. 
Made it, forever after, red." 



THE RHUBARB AND THE ROSE— A FABLE. 

Said a Rhubarb plant to a Rose, 

As they stood by the fence toofether : 
" The season has really begun, I suppose, 
For it's certainly clearing weather. 

In April it rains and in March it snows, 

But in May it kindtes and everything grows, 

And the breeze is light as a feather." 

Now the Rose was a trifle vain 

As she looked on her humble neighbor. 

For his awkward hands were freckled and plain. 
And his legs were built for labor. 

But, "It's time we were planning the spring 
campaign," 
She cried in a murmur whose fine disdain 

Dissolved in the air like vapor. 

"Campaign?" said the rhubarb. "So I 

But indeed it's an easy matter ; 
I do as my grandfather did, you know. 

Or they'd think me mad as a hatter ; 
I shall simply grow as I always grow. 

And yet I own as the seasons go 
I would still be more and fatter." 
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Said the Rose : " The task is slow 
When the ground is hard as stubble ; 

It's petals one really cares for though, 
And the price is toil and trouble ; 

My grandmother wore but a single row, 
While I have a dozen or more to show, 

And my grand-daughter counts them double ." 

"But," the Rhubarb cried in haste, 
Yet spoke with a vague contrition, 
(And who would ever dream from the taste 
Of his sweetness of disposition ?) 
" I trust that my fears may prove misplaced. 
But beauty looks like a frightful waste 
For the end of all ambition ! " 

Said the Rose ; "You are doubtless wise. 

But allow me one suggestion, 
(Though the gifts you boast in the way of pies 

It isn't for me to question) ; 
We both are striving to gain in size, 

And I, for the profit of all men's eyes. 
Yourself, for their — ah — digestion ! " 

Says the Rhubarb : " Blind as moles ! " 
(With a sigh he vain would smother) 
' For the thing that a wise man most extols 
Is the efforts of his brother. 
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As long as folks have bodies and souls 
We two must aim at different goals, 
But we might admire each other ! " 

—D, B, Goodall — Well Spring 



THE FABLE OF THE MOSS ROSE. 

The angel of the flowers one day, • 
Beneath a Rose-tree sleeping lay, — 
That spirit to whose charge is given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven ; 
Awaking from his light repose. 
The angel whispered to the Rose : 

" O, fondest object of my care. 
Still fairest found, where all are fair; 
For the sweet shade thou giv'st to me 
Ask what thou wilt, 'tis granted thee." 

"Then," said the Rose with deepened glow, 

"On me another grace bestow." 
The spirit paused in silent thought. 
What grace was there that flower had not? 
'Twas but a moment, — o'er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 
And robed in nature's simplest weed. 
Could there a flower that Rose exceed ? 

— From the German of Krummacaer. 
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THE OAK TREE. 

Sing for the oak tree. 

The moQarch of the wood ; 
Sing for the oak tree, 

That groweth green and good ; 
Thiit groweth hroad and branching 

Within the forest shade ; 
That groweth now, and yet shall grow, 

Wlien we are lowly laid. 

The oak tree was an acorn once, 
And fell upon the earth ; 
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And sun and showers nourished it, 
And gave the oak tree birth. 

The little, sprouting oak tree ! 
Two leaves it had at first. 

The sun and showers had nourished it. 
Then out the branches burst. 

The little sapling oak tree ! 

Its root was like a thread. 
Till the kindly earth had nourished it, 

Then out it freely spread. 
On this side and on that side. 

It grappled with the ground ; 
And in the ancient, rifted rock. 

Its firmest footing found. 

The winds came and the rain fell, 

The gusty tempest blew ; 
All, all were friends to the oak tree. 

And stronger yet it grew. 
The boy that saw the acorn fall, 

He feeble grew and gray. 
But the oak was still a thriving tree. 

And strengthened every day. 



THE PRIMROSE. 



God's simple, common things I love 
My primrose, such as thee. 
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LADY DAFFODIL. 

The dainty Lady Daffodil, 

Hath donned her yellow gown, 

And on her fair and sunny head, 
Sparkles her golden crown. 

Her tall, green leaves, like sentinels, 
Surround my lady's throne, 

And graciously in happy state. 
She reigns a queen alone. 



THE DAFFODIL. 



Once the daffodilly said, 
Shining o'er the garden bed, 
"I'm the prettiest flower that grows. 
Prettier far than pink or rose ! 

"All the bank my bloom adorns. 
But the rose has only thorns ! 
And the pink lies thin and bare, 
While I toss my yellow hair. 

" Oh, my patience ! there's a bee, 
See, he's coming straight to me ! 
Hear him hum ! He seems to sing, 
'Your the loveliest flower of spring !" 
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So the foolish daffodilly, 
Scorning rose and pink and lily, 
Spread her leaves with lofty pride ; 
Then she quickly drooped and died. 

But the rose, with pearly dew, 
Blossomed all the summer through, 
Whilst the pretty pink and lily 
Never heard of daffodilly. 

— Well Spring. 



THE PIMPERNEL. 

This little flower is sometimes called " the poor 
man's weather glass. " It does not unfold its brilliant 
petals until eight o'clock in the morning, and refolds 
them towards noon. For its usefulness in fortelling 
the approach of rain, it is frequently known as "the 
shepherd's warning." When its tiny scarlet blossoms 
are seen folding up their delicate petals, it may be 
deemed a certain indication of a storm. 

Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel ; 

In fiery red the sun doth rise, 
Then wades through clouds to mount the skies : 

'Twill surely rain we see with sorrow, — 
No working in the field tomorrow. 
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THE HONEYSUCKLE. 

And well the lonely infant knew 

Recesses where the wall-flower grew, 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl • 

Up the low crag and ruined wall. 
I deemed such nooks the sweetest shade. 

The sun in all his round surveyed, 
And still I thought that shattered tower 

The mightiest work of human power. 

— Scott. 



THE BELL-FLOWER. 

A little Bell-flower blossom stood 
Half hidden in the deep green wood ; 
A spring gushed softly by its side. 
The spent breeze wandered here and died. 

Alone the little Bell-flower grew, 
Loved only by the sun and dew ; 
Yet, dwelling from the world apart. 
It kept a warm and social heart. 



THE LITTLE CELANDINE. 

Pansies, lilies, king-cups, daisies 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there's a sun that sets. 
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Primroses will have their glory, 
Long as there are violets, 
They will have a place in story ; 
There's a flower that shall l>e mine, 
Tis the little celandine. 

— WordtwoTth. 




THE FOXGLOVE. 

Upon the sunny bank 
The foxglove rears its pyramid of bells 
Gloriously freckled, purpled, and white, the flower 
That cheers Devonia'a fielda. 
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The foxglove leaves, with caution given, 
Another proof of favoring heaven 

Will happily display. 

The rabid pulse it can abate. 

The hectic flush can moderate. 

And, blest by Him whose will is fate, 

May give a lengthened day. 



THE KALHIA. 

The thrush mourneth where the Kalmia hangs 
Its crimson-spotted cups. 

— t/. McLellariy Jr, 

Of all the flowers that claimed his care, 
The gardener loved the Kalmia best ; 

For it had breathed the mountain air, 
And leaned upon the mountain's breast. 



THE STRAWBERRY. 

The poor man has his gooseberries. 

His currants, white and red ; 
His apple and his damson tree, 

And a little Strawberry bed. 

— Ilowitt. 

The strawberry flower is sacred to the fairies, 
who avenge themselves upon those who pluck it, by 
some malicious trick. 
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NASTURTIUM. 

On me such beauty summer pours, 
That I am covered o'er with flowers ; 

And when the frost is in the sky, 
My stems are all so fresh and gay 
That you might look at me, and say, 

"This plant can never die." 

The butterfly all brown and gold. 

To me hath often flown, 
Here in my blossoms to behold 

Wings lovely as his own. 



BLACKBERRIES. 

Such a dusty little maiden 

As came singing up the lane. 
With a cat, and dog, and kitten. 
That followed in her train. 

The boughs had caught her curly hair, 
But the breeze had blown it free, 

And where the sun had kissed her cheeks, 
I counted freckles three. 

She'd a straw hat torn and ragged, 
And an apron stained with red, 

And "I've found, oh, lots of berries," 
The little maiden said. 
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Then the cat, and dog, and kitten. 
All winked hard at what she said. 

For her basket was quite empty ; 
But her mouth was stained with red. 

— Our Little Men and Women, 



A LEGEND OF THE HELIOTROPE. 

> 

In flower language the heliotrope is the emblem 
of devotion. The legend runsthus : — 

" A little way from the road on the border of a 
woodland, stood a log house, occupied by an old n?an 
and his grand-child. 

" One day the old man was very ill ; the child 
brought cold water from the l)rook and bathed his 
grandfather's head, and in- his childish way tried to 
comfort him. 

"At last he went outside the door, and kneeling 
down prayed for the old man, and then ran quickly 
to him and found a smile upon his thin face. Again 
he knelt, and again returned to the couch; still 
brighter was the face ; surely his prayer would be 
answered. The third time the child knelt, when he 
arose a tiny flower blossomed at his feet, the helio- 
trope, where he knelt. Prayer is the key which turns 
the gate of heaven. The prayer of love had soothed 
the couch of pain. The suflering of the old man was 
over ; as he entered the gate of Paradise he dropped 
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a flower to eailh. Old age returned to ever-growing 
youth, in that fair hind ; and ever since, when a 
prayer for those we love ascends to heaven, this little 
flower blossoms somewhere on earth." 



THE FRAGRANT LIFE. 

Here stands an old oak with its great, brawny 
arms, and which storm and tempest have only rooted 
more firmly Jn the ground ; just beneath on the turfy 
knoll grew a little violet. 

"Are you not ashamed of yourself?" said the oak 
one day, "when you look up at me, you little thing 
down there, when you see how large I am and how 
small you are, how wide my branches sjn'ead and how 
little space you occupy? You will very soon be dead 
and gone, but I live for centuries, and then my wood 
will make a mighty ship that will float over the great 
deep." 

But the violet was happy and content. It had 
no lofty, ambitious thoughts, but was quite satisfied 
with. its lot. 

"We are l)oth," replied the violet, "where God 
placed us, and he has. given us both something. He 
has given you strength and me sweetness, and I otter 
Him })ack my fragrance and am thankful. True, I 
may soon die and be forgotten, but I am well content. 
I have lived fragrant, and hoi)e to die fragrant, and 
this is all I desire." 
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THE LITTLE PLANTER. 

Down by the wall where the lilacs grow. 
Digging away with the garden hoe, 
Toiling as buaily as he can, — 
Eager and earnest, dear little man ! 
Spoon and shingle are lying by. 
With a bit of evergreen long since dry. 



" What are you doing, dear?" I ask, 
Ted for an instant stops his task. 
Glances up with a sunny smile 
Dimpling his rosy cheeks, the while: 

" Why, it is Arbor Day, you see, 

"And I'm planting a next yeai-'s Christmas tree." 
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"For last year, aunty, Johnny Dunn, 
Didn't have even the smallest one ; 
And I almost cried, he felt so bad. 
When I told him 'bout the splendid one we had ; 
And I thought if I planted this one here. 
And watered it every day this year, 
It would grow real fast — ^I think it might ; 
(And his blue eyes fill with an eager light ;) 
And I'm sure 'twill be, though very small, 
A great deal better than none at all." 

Then somebody suddenly comes between 
My eyes, and the bit of withered green. 
As I kiss the face of our Teddy — boy. 
Bright and glowing with giving joy. 
And Johnny Dunn, it is plain to see 
Will have his next year's Christmas tree. 



THE ORCHID. 



Within thy bosom, pure and fair, 
Sits in sweet innocence a dove ; 

Whose message sweetens all the air. 
Whose mission fills the soul with love ; 

And bird and blossom both in one. 
Are fragrant jewels in the sun. 
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THE LITTLE BROWN SEED. 

** Everything uid eyerybody 
Have a miislon to perform." 

" I'm of no use," said a little brown seed, 
" Where shall I go anxl hide ; 
Tni little and brown with nobody's love. 

And ugly beside." 
So she rolled and she rolled very quickly away. 

And tumbled on the ground ; 
The rain came in torrents and fell upon her 
And all things around. 

And she felt herself sinking in darkness ))eneath, 

Poor little faithless seed ! 
Where never an eye could see her sad fate, 

Oh, she was hidden indeed ! 
The little brown seed lay still in the eailh. 

To herself still sighing. 
Till at last with an effort, she roused up and cried, 
" ril begin by trying." 

"I'll try and stop fretting, for 'tis of no use, 
And if I've nobody's love, 
I'll look up in hope, for there's one who will see, 

The dear God above." 
Ah, would you believe it ! straight way the dark 
ground 
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Began to tremble and shake, 
And make Way for the little seed, hopeful now, 
Her upward way to take ! 

Up, up she went, till at last she saw * 

The lovely, bright, ])lue sky ; 
Oh, the beautiful spirit had found release, 

And the summer time was nigh ! 
The brightness and beauty that grew upon her, 

I cannot begin to speak ; 
Crowned with flowers she stood, beloved by all, 

So lovely — yet so meek. 



THE WOODBINE. 

Shakespeare says, — 
"I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows. 
Where oxlips, and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine. 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine." 



According to Milton the woodlnne grew in 
Eden . 

" Let us divide our labors ; thou, where choice 
Leads thee, or where most needs ; whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbor, or direct 
I The clasping ivy where to climb ; while I, 

In yonder spring of roses, intermixed 
With myrtle, find what to redress till noon." 
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A GOLDEN RIDDLE. 

The husbandman one golden morn 

A white seed dropped among the corn. 

Beneath the summer's mystic spell 

It burst ere long the prisoning shell. 

And 'twixt the brown loam's rifted crust 

Its emerald leaflets upward thrust. 

Through lengthening days of rain and shine 

Fast grew and thrived the generous vine. 

And 'neath the changing skies held up 

For sun and dew its golden cup, 

Till in its veins these forcc« fine 

Had wrought a mystery divine, 

And given to the world a boon. 

Fair as the golden hearted moon. 

The ruddy globe against the mould 

Outvied the fabled crock of gold. 

Each day a riper hue it gained, 

And, while the season waxed and waned. 

Tall knights with gleaming lance and sword 

Guarded with ceaseless watch and ward 

Through midnight hush and noonday heat, 

The golden treasure at their feet. 

And when the crops were garnered in, 

And granary and barn and bin 

With wealth of goodlier gold were stored 

Than that which greedy misers hoard, 
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When glad lips sang the harvest home 

'Neath lowly roof and lordly dome, 

And kith and kin, from great to least 

Had gathered for the harvest feast. 

Ah, richer than the rarest wine 

This yellow fruitage of the vine. 

Transmuted by the housewife's skill 

To golden disks with flaky frill. 

No fairer fruit the fields afford, 

No choicer viand decks the board. 

And grateful hearts their praises lift 

To Him who gives the golden gift. 

^ — Harper^s Bazar, 



GATHER FLOWERS WHILE YOU HAY. 

Though oft this eaith seem lone and cheerless, 
There are flowers along the way ; 

Pass the thorns and briers only, 
Gather flowers while you may. 

Though sometimes the sky be cloudless, 
Bright the sun may shine to-day ; 

Clouds may gather fast tomorrow, 
Catch the sunshine while you may. 
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There are hours the heart grows weary, 

All life's joys seem torn away ; 
Pass them — note the bright hours only, 

Catch life's sunshine while you may. 

Life is not all flowers and sunshine, 

Sorrows come and hopes decay ; 
Look not on the dark side only, 

Gather flowers while you may. 

— Anon. 



FLOWERS THAT HIDE FROM THE SUN. 

Some flowers are very fond of the sunlight. 
There are others that do not like it at all. 

The dandelion always draws up its little petals to 
hide its bright face from the glare of the sun. Some 
are very brave when they first begin to shine in the 
morning, but give out before noon. 

The pretty morning glory and four-o'clock can 

hardly stand it at all, and shut up very tight. If it is 

cloudy they keep their sweet cups open a good while 
longer. 

The small flower of the convolvulus and the 

flower of the lettuce both open at seven and close before 

ten. 
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The dainty oxalis folds up its pretty pink cup too. 

Many of these queer flowers are as good as clocks 
to tell the time of day. Long before clocks were in- 
vented tlie people used flowers instead. 

— Selected. 



THE DALHIA— NATIVITY. 

It is a native of Mexico, and flourishes on sandy 
plains five thousand feet above the sea, forming large 
bushes seven or eight feet high. When it was first 
known its flowers were single, Avith a yellow disk and 
dull scarlet ray petals. It belongs to the same order 
of plants as the sun flowers and chrysanthemums. 

Cultivation has changed it in many respects, not 
only as to its time of flowering, but to the height of 
its growth, and even the shape of its seeds. 

The tubers were at one time used as an article of 
food in France, but they are sharp and harsh in taste, 
and of little value as an esculent. 

The dahlia was named after Dr. Dahl, who intro- 
duced it into England in 1804, by presenting it to 
Lady Holland, who was its first successful English 
cultivator. 

Its course foliage, gaudy flowers, and want of 

perfume, seems to have prevented its becoming a 

favorite with our poets. 

— J/. A, B. 
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GLAD AUTUMN DAYS. 

The magic voice of spring has gone, 
Her emerald l)lades are turnini? brown ; - 
The Dandelion's ball of lace 
Has given place to Thistle-down ; 
Tlie Violets have caught tlie dew, 
And hid it 'neath their bonnets blue, 
And orchard blossoms, pure and sweet. 
Have long since withered in the heat. 

The sickle, sharp and keen, has reaped 
The meadow blossoms, rows on rows ; 
Tlie Barley lies in winnowed heaps. 
And aftermath luxuriant grows ; 
The Sumach tall, all touched with change, 
Forms crimson head around the grange, 
And, floating now my path across. 
On gauzy wings is Milkweed's floss. 

O Maples all in scarlet dressed ; 
O spikes of fiery Golden-rod ; 
O purple Asters everywhere 
Upspringing from the sere-grown sod ; 
O blue-fringed Gentian, growing tall. 
Thou comest when the leaflets fall. 
Sweet flowers to bloom 'neath golden haze. 
And glorify glad autumn days. 

— Jlfrs. M. J, SmUhi Vick'a. 
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THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 

This is an American wild flower of exquisite 
beauty. Bryant has given it celebrity in one of his 
beautiful little poems. 

Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
. And colored with the heaven's own blue ; 
Thou openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 
Thou comest not when violets lean 
O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen; 
Or column lines, in purple drest, 
Nod o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest. 
Thou waitest late, and cora'st alone, 
When woods are bare, and birds are flown. 
And frosts and shortening days portend. 
The aged year is near an end. 
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THE GENTIAN. . 

A little Gentian blossom stood 

Half hidden in the deep green Avood ; 

A spring gushed softly by its side, 

The spent breeze wandered here, and died. 

Alone the little Gentian grew. 
Loved only by the sun and dew ; 
Yet dwelling from the world apart. 
It kept a warm and social heart. 



THE BLUE GENTIAN. 



Oh gentian, I have found you out. 

And you must tell me true ; 
See, I'll put my ear close down. 

Where did you get your blue ? " 

"I found it, little one, here and there. 
It wa& ready made for me ; 
Some in your eyes, and some in the skies 
And some in the dark blue sea." 

" And where did you get that love fringe, 

Gentian, that you wear?" 
^ I caught a hint from your dark eyelash. 

And one from your curling hair." 
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"And why do you stand so straight and tall, 
When they say that you are wild? " 

"Oh, that I learned in a different way. 
And not from any child." 



THE GENTIAN. 

Along this quiet wood-road, winding slow, 
When free October ranged her sylvan way. 

In matchless beauty, tender and serene. 
The gentian reigned, an undisputed queen. 



60LDEN-R0D. 

Dear shadowed sunshine ! 
Golden-crowned and fair. 
By dusty roadside. 
Or in shaded lanes, 
You lift your blossoms everywhere. 

Who does not love you. 
Graceful, golden spear? 
Like sunshine shadowed 
By a passing cloud — 
Who would not miss your presence here 

You ask so little. 
And repay so much ! 
Give ever of your 
Best, what-e'er your place — . 
In life how many lives are such? 
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The purple aster 
Follows where you lead. 
Perhaps she knows her 
Dainty dress is just 
The color that your blossom needs 

To show their beauty 
Clearer. As the gold 
Of stars gleams brighter, 
When across the heav'n 
Dark azure curtains are unrolled. 

-^Mrs. A. a A. 



THE FATE OF THE BLOSSOM. 

I look at every tender leaf 

And marvel why a life so brief 

To such sweet things is given ; 
Why not for them i longer space 
To blossom gayly in their place 

Beneath the summer heaven ? 

Ah, me, my heart ! it must be so. 

The blossom drops that fruit may grow ; 

The sweetness of the flower 
Dies early on the vernal breeze 
That autumn time may bless the trees 

With gold and crimson dower. 

— Well Spring, 
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THE ASTER. 

Far in a sheltered nook 

I've met, in these calm days, a smiling flower, 
A lonely Aster, trembling by a brook, 

At the quiet noontide's hour ; 
And something told my mind. 

That should old age to childhood call me back, 
Some sunny days and flowers I still might find 

Along life's weary track. 

~J. H. Bryant. 

On the hill the golden-rod. 

And the Aster in the wood. 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook. 

In autumn beauty stood. 
Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, 

As falls the plague on men ; 
And the brightness of their smile was gone 

From upland, glade, and glen. 

— W. C. Bryant, 
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THE CHILD AND THE ASTERS. 

"O beautiful Aster! " a little maid cried, 
"Please tell me, have some of your relatives died? 
For when all else is gay," said the dear little girl, 
"You Asters wear nothing but purple and pearl." 

The frail Aster shivered. Pray was it a sigh 
Or naught but the breath of the wind passing by ? 
A bird twittered o'er.head, the brook rippled on ; 
But no word from the Astel* the little maid won. 

" The Sumach is blazing by wayside and down ; 
On the hilltop the Golden-rod gleams like a crown ! 
The ripe Ilex berries all scarlet I see, 
And the ivy hangs red on the old apple tree. 

"Oh, the whole wood is burning with crimson and 

gold ! 
See ! of Gentians Pve found all my apron would hold. 
Oh, when all else is gay," cried the sweet little girl, 
"Pray, why are you asters in purple and pearl?" 

The aster shook sadly her delicate head ; 
" My child, you've divined it," she falteringly said ; 
"Our family is broken : I've watched day by day 
My dearest of kin pass forever away. 
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" Oh, our race has known fame ! of its beauty and 

gold 
Over and over the poets have told. 
To the cities great artists our pictures have borne ; 
But all that is past ; is it strange that I mourn? 

/' Now there were the Dandelions — wealthy and gay ; 
The sweet blue-eyed Chicories, down by the way; 
The great brown-eyed Daisies who lived on the hills. 
And their cousins more fair in their dainty white 
frills. 

"The Rjigworts that danced when the plowman's voice 

rang. 
And who heard all the secrets the nesting birds sang ; 
And pretty May weed (she would live in the street), 
And the Yarrows, whose fingers drooped over their 

feet. 

"And now they're all gone ! and the Wind paused to 

say, 
This morn as he came down the hills by this way. 
That poor Thistle was dead ; and he brought this soft 

strand 
Of her silvery hair to lay in my hand. 

"And Goldenrod's aging, his plumes are less gay ; 
And I and my sisters may go any day. 
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E'en our Sunflower is fading. God bless her bright 

face ! 
Our family has called her the queen of the race. 

"And now that we asters are almost alone, 

Do you wonder, dear child," — low and sad was her 

tone, — 
"That we're clad, as you see, all in purple and 

pearl ? " 
Tears stood in the eyes of the kind little girl. 

But a moment they gleamed, then her bright, sunny 

smile 
Had dried them all up, and she answered meanwhile, 
" Fair aster, sweet aster, pray do not grieve so. 
Your friends are not dead. Oh, do you not know 
That the flowers that have drooped on the loving 

eaith's breast 
Have only lain down for their long winter's rest? 
They will sleep 'neath the cover that the Snow Angels 

spread, 
As snugly and warm as a child in its bed. 

"And all the late autumn and bleak winter through. 
They will dream of green fields and skies of soft blue. 
Till the robin's note rin<^s through the wood and the 



glen 



To wake them to life ; then they'll all bloom again." 

— Julia Anna WolcoU^ 
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THE COLOR CARNIVAL. 

Bright leaves beneath our feet are flung, 
Bare bouojhs against a sky of gray, 

Hither and thither sol)bing away, 
As if wild hands a spectre wrung. 

Is this the world that was so gay, 
And fresh and fair but yesterday? 



LAUREL. 

With wealth of glossy laurel leaves. 

And scarlet l)erries set between, 
The willino: hand industrious weaves 

Festoons and tasteful garlands green ; 
And soon against the ancient panes, 

And drooped betwixt the pillars gray, 
They seem to whisper, " Winter reigns. 

But God's love decks the dreariest day !" 

— Ex, 

STORY OF THE HELIOTROPE. 

It is said that Clytie, who had l)een loved and 
deserted by Apollo, seeing his attachment for her 
sister, pined away, with her eyes gazing upon the 
sun, and was at hist turned into a flower, called 
Sunflower or Heliotrope. From helios^ the sun, and 
tropo^ to turn ; the flowers are said always to turn 
to the sun. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. 

These fading leaves, 

That with their rich variety of hues, 

Make yonder forest in the slanting sun 

So beautiful. 
— Southey, 

BARBERRY. 

In scarlet clusters o'er the gray stone wall 
The barberries lean in thin autumnal air ; 
Just when the fields and garden plots are bare, 
And ere the green leaf takes the tint of fall. 



THE WIND AND THE LEAVES. 

*'Come, little leaves," said the wind one day, 
"Come o'er the meadows with me and play, 

Put on your dresses of red and gold. 

Summer is gone and the days grow cold.'' 

Soon as the leaves heard the wind's loud call, 
Down they come fluttering, one and all. 

O'er the brown fields they danced and they flew, 
Singing the soft little songs that they knew. 

Dancing and whirling the little leaves go. 
Off* with the wind who loves them so. 

Soon fast asleep in their wintry beds. 

The snow lays a coverlet over their heads. 
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FALLING LEAVES. 

Out in the woodland's shadowy aisles, 
Where squirrels are merrily hopping, 

All of this sad Autumnal day, 
The faded leaves are dropping. 

Scarlet and amber, gold and brown. 
One by one they are iiistling down. 

Out in the dim old wood to-day, 

The breeze is wandering slowly, 
Pausing to watch the bright leaves drop, 

Down on their couches lowly. 
Breaking forth in a mournful sigh, 

Alas ! how soon the beautiful die. 

Out of the clouds, the cold gray clouds. 

The radiant sun is peeping. 
Catching the wail of the sorrowful winds. 

Over the bright leaves sleeping. 
Breathing out in a cheerful strain, 

The leaves with the summer will come aofain. 

• — Anon 



GOLDEN-ROD. 



How truly fair becomes the autumn sod. 
With but the glory of the golden-rod. 
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A LEAF LESSON. 

How do the leaves grow 

In spring upon their stem ? 
The sap swells up with a drop for all, 

And that is life for them. 

What do the leaves do 

Through the long summer hours ? 
They make a home for the singing birds, 

A shelter for the flowers. 

How do the leaves fade 

Beneath the autumn blast ? 
Oh, fairer they grow before they die. 

Their brightest is their last. 

How are we like leavea? 

O, children weak and small, 
God knows each leaf of the forest shade, 

He knows you, each and all. 

Never a leaf falls 

Until its part is done. 
God gives us grace like sap and dew. 

Some work to every one. 

You must grow old, too. 
Beneath the autumn sky ; 
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But lovelier and brighter your lives may grow 
Like leaves before they die. 

Brighter with kind deeds, 

With hope and gladness given ; 

Till the leaf falls down from the withered tree, 
And the spirit is in heaven. 

— Selected, 



THE HOLLY. 

The holly ! the holly ! oh, twine it with the bay, — 

Come, give the holly a song ; 
For it helps to drive stern winter away 

With his garments so sombre and long. 
It peeps through the trees with its berries of red, 

And its leaves of burnished green. 
When the flowers and fruits have long been dead, 

And not even the daisy is seen. 
Then sing to the holly ; the Christmas holly, 

That hangs over peasant and king ; 

While we laugh and carouse 'neath its glittering 

boughs. 

To the Christmas holly we'll sing. 

— Cook. 



THE AMARYLLIS. 



There is the Amaryllis, in whose drooping bells 
The bee makes her sweet music ! 
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THISTLEDOWN. 

From the cool mead in shifting shadow thrown 
Its winsome pinions drift ad own the dale, 
Over the stream, and through its pearly veil 

Under the sombre hemlock, ivy grown, 

By crannied nooks where happy insects drone ; 
Light as a moonbeam on the dreamy gale. 
It eddies onward like the faintest trail 

Of a thin cloudlet through dim distance blown ; 

Fine as the finest floss of Samarcand ; 
Soft as the kiss of twilight on the world ; 
While it is twisting through the pensive gloom. 

It seems, some viewless sprite with nimble hand 

Spins it with lightest, airiest sun-gold 

To a bright fabric on the west wind's loom. 

— Harper*8 Weekly. 



A LONE FLOWER. 

On Mt. Whitney, the highest mountain in Cali- 
fornia, at a level of 14000 feet above the sea, and 
1500 feet above timber-line, where there is no soil 
and no moisture, save snow and hail and ice, there 
grows a little flower shaped like a bell-flower, gaudy 
in colors of red, purple and blue. It is called 
Jacob's Ladder and its fragrance partakes of the white 
Jasmine. It blooms alone, for it not only has no 
floral associates, but there is no creature, not even a 
bird or insect, to keep it company. 
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A SONG OF SPRING. 

(Becitatlon for three little gr^rla.) 

I heard a bluebird singing 
To robin in the tree, 
*' Cold winter now is over 
And spring has come," said he, 
Tis time for flowers to rouse from sleep. 
And from their downy blankets peep, 
So wake, wake, little flowers, 
Wake, for winter is o'er. 
Wake, wake, wake. 
The spring has come once more/' 

Said robin to the bluebird, 

My nest I now must build. 

And shortly you shall see it 

With pretty blue eggs filled. 

Then let us join once more and sing, 

So wake, wake, little flowers, 

That all the flowers may know 'tis spring ; 

Wake, for winter is o'er. 

Wake, wake, wake. 

The spring has come once more." 

The robin and the bluebird 
Soon after flew away, 
But as they left the treetop, 
I think I heard them say. 



ff 
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" If birds and flowers have work to do, 
Why, so have little children too ; 
So work, work, little children. 
Work, for winter is o'er, 
Work, work, work, 
The spring has come once more.*' 

— Helen C. Bacon, 



MARIGOLD. 

Marigold, with coat of velvet. 

Streaked with gold and yellow lace, 

With its love for summer sunshine. 
Written on its honest face. 



A QUEER PLANT. 



On the western prairie is found a queer specimen 
of vegetation called the "Compass Plant," which is of 
great value to travelers. The long leaves at the base 
of its stem are placed, not flat, as in plants generally, 
but in a vertical position, and present their edges north 
and south. This peculiar quality of the plant is said 
to be due to the fact, that both sides of the leaf have 
the power of receiving light, while in most other plants 
the upper surface is more sensitive to light than the 
lower, hence the horizontal position of such leaves. 
The leaves of the "Compass Plant" stand in a verti- 
cal position, so that travelers at night, knowing this, 
feel the edges to ascertain the points of the compass. 
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THE PUSSY WILLOW. 

Air, " Rosalie, the Prairie Flower." 

Dainty pussy willow, 
On a swaying bough 

Sang awhile to springtime 
Soft and low. 

What we heard them telling 
In the splashing rain 

We will tell to you again. 

(Jhorus : — 

Yes, we are pussies 

Though we never purr, 
See, we are dressed 

In softest fur. 
Children reach to gather us 

With lovinor care 
As we gently sway in air. 

* 

Come the gentle bluebirds 
When the warm winds blow, 

Do we ever catch them ? 
Oh, No ! No ! 

We are no such pussies — 
Sad would be the spring 

Did the dear birds never sing. 
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By and by the rain came 

Knocking at the door, 
Sunbeams coaxed us, — 

Sleep no more ! 
Out we sprang delighted ; 

Now we gaily sing, 
Through the merry hours of spring. 

— Selected, 



NEEDLE AND THREAD TREE. 

This "tree " has large, thick, fleshy leaves which 
would remind one of the " prickly pair." The 
" needles " of this peculiar tree are set along the edges 
of the leaves. In order to obtain one ready for sew- 
ing, it is necessary to push the needle gently back- 
ward into the fleshy sheath (this to loosen it from the 
tough outside covering of the leaf) and then pull it 
gently from the socket. If this be properly done, one 
hundred or more fine fibres will adhere to the thorn, 
like so many delicate spider webs. 

By twisting the needle while "drawing" the 
thread can be made of any length. The air upon the 
fibres toughens them amazingly, so that thread not 
larger than common No. 40, is capable of sustaining a 
weight of five pounds, about three times as strong as 
'' six-cord " spool cotton. 
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THE VENTURESOME BUDS. 

Last autumn, when winter was taking 

His last cosy nap in his bed, 
And each little leaf bud was sleeping. 

With blankets pulled over its head. 

We crept half way out of our cradles ; 

The sun kissed us sadly ; the Air 
Was colder by far, than we liked it ; 

The pines whispered softly — "Beware ! " 

But just then old Winter came roaring 
And rushing down over the hill: — 

At the first awful blast of the trumpet 
Our poor little hearts stood still. 

He clutched us so with cold fingers 
We nearly were choking to death ; 

And rustled us so with his breezes 
We came near to losing our breath. 

And then growing tenderer towards us. 
He made us white hoods, waiin and nice, 

And fastened them under our noses 
With quaint little buckles of ice. 

But, an hour ago, a dear bluebird 
Perched here on our trembling spray. 
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And sang, and sang, and sang, and sang, 
Till he sang old winter away. 

Now we must each meet the springtime 

With a frost-bitten nose or an ear. 
We shall sleep like all the sensible buds 
, When winter comes round next year. 

— A, Chase, 



STORY OF THE ANDROMEDA. 

An ancient king of Ethiopia, whose name was 
Cepheus, had a very proud and haughty wife named 
Cassiopeia. She was very vain of her loveliness, and 
contested her claim to being the most beautiful woman 
with Juno. 

Jupiter was exceedingly angry at her temerity, 
and issued a decree that her daughter should be bound 
to .a rock on the coast, so that she might be devoured 
by sea-monsters. 

Perseus, a son of Jupiter, who had undertaken 
an expedition against the Gorgon Medusa, had just 
returned, and finding Andromeda languishing in the 
cords that bound her, rescued her after many diflScul- 
ties, and married her. A constellation in the heavens 
was named after her, as also this little shrubby plant, 
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THE ARCH OF ELMS. 

At noontide, on a sultry day, 
Two travelers walked a shady way. 
Where elm-trees lifted High an arch. 
That fiercest sun- rays could not parch; 
Said one ; " God bless the kindly hand - 
That set this archway cool and grand ! " 
The other cried : "Ah, who can sjay 
What comfort yields this leafy way ! 
Better such monument of green 
Then marble pile of king or queen." 

Companion. __ Emma C. Dowd, 



LEGEND OF THE NARCISSUS. 

This lovely flower owes it origin to a beautiful 
youth named Narcissus. He always lived happy until 
one day, when heated by the chase, he stopped by a 
limpid mountain stream to quench his thirst ; in doing 
so he beheld the reflection of his own image, with 
which he fell violently in love. 

He was spellbound to the spot, where he finally 
pined away and died, and was transformed into the 
dower which bears his name. 

Upon the spot where he died, 
A yellow flower was found, 
With tufts of white about the button crowned ! 
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GENTIAN. 

In spring I found the violet, 
And rosy mayflowers sweet ; 
And next, white-fingered daisy 
Was courtseying at my feet; 

Then wild rose swung her censer, 
And in a secret hour, 
The lonely meadow flamed abroad 
With gorgeous cardinal flower. 

Soon golden-rod close followed 
And aster's gentle eye ; 
Now withered leaves and dying sod 
Beneath a sombre sky. 

I start — among the grasses 
What eyes of heaven-blue gleam, 
,A11 darkly fringed with lashes 
Beside the quiet stream? 

Oh ! glance of true affection. 
The gentian still is here ; 
The promise set 'mid fading, 
The darling of the year, 

— Kate L. Brown, 



THE OAK. 

Safe in his strength, and seated on the rock, 
In naked majesty defies the shock. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 

Suppose the little cowslip 

Should hang its golden cup, 
And say Pm such a tiny flower 

rd- better not grow up. 
How many a weary traveler 

Would miss its fragrant smell, 
How many a little child would grieve 

To miss it from the dell. 
Suppose the glistening dewdrop 

Upon the grass, should say, 
What can a little dewdrop do ? 

I'd better roll away. 
The blade on which it rested, 

Before the day was done. 
Without a drop to moisten it 

Would wither in the sun. 



— Anon, 



THE PRETTY PINK. 

Who does not love this lovely flower? 

Dainty pink, with feathered petals, 
Tinted^ curled, and deeply frayed ; 

With its calyx heart half broken, 
On its leaves uplifted laid* 
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THE GOSSIP OF THE NUTS. 

Said the Shagbark to the Chestnut, 
"Is it time to leave the burr?" 
"I dont know,*' replied the Chestnut, 
"There's Hazel Nut — ask her." 

" I don't .dare to pop my nose out. 

Till Jack Frost unlocks the door, 

Besides I'm in no hurry 
. To increase the squirrels' store." 

" A telegram from Peanut says 
That she is on the way ; 
And the Pecan Nuts are ripening. 
In Texas, so they say," 

Just here the little Beech Nut, 
In his three-cornered hat. 
Remarked in tiny piping voice : 
" I'm glad to hear of that ;" 

• 

" For then my charming cousin 
So very much like me. 
Miss Chinquapin will come with them. 
And happy I shall be." 

Then Butternut spoke up and said : 
"'T will not be long before 
I'll have to move my quarters 
To the farmer's garret floor ;" . 
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"With Hickory and Walnut, 
Good company I'll keep, 
And there until Thanksgiving, 
Together we shall sleep." 

Said the Shagbark : '* I am tired 
Of being cooped up here ; 
I want to go to see the world ; 
Pray, what is there to fear?" 

"FU stay up here no longer ; . . 
I'll just go pouncing down. 
So good-bye, Sister Chestnut ! 



We'll meet again in town." 



— Selected, 



NUTMEG TREE. 

Nutmegs grow on little trees which look like 
small pear trees, and which are generally not more 
than twenty feet high. The flowers are very much 
like the Lily-of-the-valley, pale and very fragrant. 
The nutmeg is the seed of the fruit, and mace is the 
thin covering of the seed. The fruit is about the size 
of a peach, so when it is ripe it bursts open and out 
drops a little nut. These trees grow in Asia and 
tropical America, and bear fruit seventy or eighty 
years. A fine tree in Jamaica has over four thousand 
nutmegs every .year. 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 

We have lost the fairy violet, 

And vanished is the rose ; 

But summer lights a golden torch 

For us before she goes ; 

A torch to brighten woodland ways, 

That mourn the vanished rose. 

We have lost the gentle south wind, — 
Did it chase the flying feet 
Of the vine-encircled summer 
As she vanished, all too fleet, 
Down her ways that echo bird songs 
And brooklet-laughter sweet ? 

O ! forest paths deserted, 
O ! vanished, sweet, wild rose. 
We may not mourn, while summer 
Her light of promise throws ; 
For she has sent the golden-rod 
To cheer us, ere she goes. 

— Kate L, Brown. 



THE POPPY. 

The poppy is a classic flower. At the entrance 
of the palace or cave of Sumnus, the god of sleep, grew 
the poppy, and many other herbs that produced sleep. 
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The Dreams watched over his couch, attended by 
Morpheus, the god of dreams, holding a vase in one 
hand, and a bunch of poppies in the other. 

— Uesiod, 

Pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed. 



HARYGOLD OR MARIGOLD. 

The Marygold is a yellow flower, devoted to 
the Virgin Mary. 

— Johnson. 

It is also one of the flowers sacred to Venus. 

The Marygold, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping ! 

— Shakespeare, 

Open afresh your round of starry folds. 

Ye ardent Marigolds ; 

Dry up the moisture of your golden lids ; 

For great Apollo bids. 

That in these days your praises shall be sung 

On many harps, which he has lately strung. 

— Keats* 
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ARBOR DAY §ONG. 

AlB, " Aald Lang Syne." 

This day we go with spade and hoe 

To plant our nation's tree ; 
The maple bow that rustles now 

In valley, wood and lea, 
That casts its shade o'er glen and glade 

Invites to peaceful rest ; 
And this shall be our chosen tree 

The tree that we love best. 

Then let us go with spade and hoe 

And plant our tree so strong ; 
The robin's nest shall safely rest 

Upon its boughs, erelong ; 
And 'neath its bower the modest flower 

Will bloom in fragrance sweet, 
While summer weaves with moss and leaves 

A carpet for her feet. 

— M, A. B, Kelly. 

THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 

A tuft of Evening Primroses, 
O'er which the wind may hover till it doses ; 
O'er which it well might take a pleasant sleep, 
But that 'tis ever startled by the leap 
Of buds into ripe flowers. 

— Keats. 
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HOW MARIGOLDS HAPPENED TO BE. 

(Concert recitation with gestnres.) 

Dame Nature years and years ago, 
Sat resting in a shady bower, 

And looked into a cottage yard 

Without the grace of one wee flower, 

To thank for light the sweet blue skies 

And bless the children's longing eyes. 

She leaned her head upon her hands. 
And took her glasses off to think ; 

** Sunshine there is to spare," she said, 
"And dew enough for all to drink, 

If there were many blossoms more 

To grow upon the earth's green floor." 

Then rising quickly from her seat 

She plucked beneath the cottage eaves 

The sunbeams that were wasted there, 
And bound them into tiny sheaves, 

Tied them with dainty bands of green. 

And then on small stems scarcely seen. 

Set them beside the cottage door, 
Beneath the wall, and by the gate. 

And when the morning came that way 
It found them all in golden state. 

Gay blossoms lifted toward the sky. 

And nodding to a butterfly. 
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The dew was on their shining heads, 
Just ruiiled by the hiughing breeze. 

The children danced and clapped their hands ; 
Out from the corn-flowers flew the bees. 

All summer breathed in their rich folds, 

And people called them marigolds. 

— Susan Hartley, 



THE NETTLE. 



No fragrance in it^ bosom reigns. 
To charm the weary sense of grief ; 

But poison stealing through its veins 
Gives bitterness to flower and leaf. 



THE CLEMATIS. 

The Clematis bears the pretty names of Traveler's 
Joy, Virgin's Bower, and Bride's Wreath. In France 
it is called the Vine of the Poor. 



TUBE ROSE. 

Fair bloomed it while the winds were bland. 
And perfume from its petals were fanned ; 
But when the north- winds round it sighed, 
It shivered, drooped its head, and died. 
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AUTUMN VOICES. 

When I was in the wood to-day 

The golden leaves were falling round me, 

And I thought I heard soft voices say 

Words that with sad enchantment bound me. 

O, dying year ! O, flying y^^ir ! 

O, days of dimness, nights of sorrow ! 
O, lessening night ! O, lengthening night ! 

O, morn forlorn and hopeless morrow." 

No l)odies visible had these 

Whose voice I heard so sadly calling ; 
They were the spirits of the trees 

Lamenting for the bright leaves falling. 

Prisoners in naked trunks they lie. 

In leafless boughs have lodging slender ; 

But soon as Spring is in the sky 

They deck again the woods with splendor. 

The light leaves rustled on the ground. 

Wind-stirred, and when again I hearkened. 

Hushed were those voices. Wide around 
Night fell, and all the ways were darkened. 

— F. W, B.J in Spectator, 
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A BOUQUET EXERCISE. 

(For very little girls. Tbey should be grouped irregularly upon the 
stage in natural positions, as girls would stand if talking together. Each 
girl has a few flowers {one kind only) which she claims to be prettier than 
all others. As each girl speaks she holds them up in triumph tothe 
audience, steps forward a little, but looking at the flowers as she 
speaks ) 

First; Daisies. 

Oh, daisy gay ! Oh, daisy gay ! 

Smiling out of your heart in that pretty way, 

With dewdrops for jewels, sunbeams for a crest, 

And that dainty, dainty white ruff on your breast ; 

Dancing all over the fields with fun ; 

You're the dearest posy under the sun. 

Second; Blue-eyed Grass. 
But mine is so modest, the blue-eyed gmps, 
Tenderly smiling whenever I pass ; 
She shuts her eyes when lessons are done. 
And is wide awake with the morning sun. 

Third; Clovers'. 
Oh ! but the clover does wear such a bonnet. 
With a hundred pink posies shining upon it. 
With little green bows tied under her chin. 
And then she's such pockets to put honey in. 

Fourth ; Columbines. 

But the Columbine leans with such airy grace ! 
And look at her ruffles of satin and lace. 
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Fifth; Buttercups. 

The buttercup owns a storehouse of gold ; 
She pours each day all her rare cups will hold. 

Sixth ; Wild Roses. 

The wild rose that climbs by the gray old wall, 
She is the loveliest flower of all. 

Seventh ; Ferns. 

(She steps into the center ol the gronp and hows, saying,) 

With your leave /think they are all most fair, 
Let me twine these ferns about them just as they are. 

(As she says this, she takes from each girl her flowers and qaickly 
makes a houqnet. She then steps forward to gentleman present, and 
presents it with a low how and these words, said in a light, langhlng 
way.) 

We thank you, sir, for coming 

To hear our verse and song 
Now will you make a speech for us ? 

And please — donH make it long. 



THE HARE-BELL. 

But ne'er was flower so fair as this 

In olden times or new ; 
It groweth on its nodding stem. 

Its color so bright and blue. 



"M. A, B, 
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THE IVY GREEN. 

Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy Green, 

That creepeth o'er ruins old ! 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 

In his cell so lone and cold. 
The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 

To pleasure his dainty whim ; 
And the mouldering dust that years have made 

Is a merry meal for him. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy Green. 

Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 

And a staunch old heart has he ; 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings 

To his friend the huge Oak-tree ! 
And shyly he traileth along the ground. 

And his leaves he gently waves. 
As he joyously hugs and crawleth around 

The rich mould of dead men's graves. 

Creeping where grim death has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy Green. 

Whole ages have fled, and their works decayed. 

And nations have scattered been. 
But the stout old Ivy shall never fade 

From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant, in its lonely days. 
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Shall fatten upon the past, 

For the stateliest building man can raise 

Is the Ivy's food at last. 

• Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy Green. 

— Dickens. 



ANECDOTE OF THE CHAMOMILE. 

During the Revolutionary War, a British officer, 
walking in a garden, eagerly inquired the names of 
the plants therein cultivated. 

Coming to a bed of flourishing chamomile, he 
asked the lady, mistress of the grounds, who attended 
him with evident reluctance, what was the name of 
that low plant? 

" The Rebel's Flower," she replied with firmness. 

"Why so called?" questioned the officer. 

"Because," was the distinct and bold reply, "it 
flourishes the more, the more it is trampled upon." 

Shakespeare notices this quality of the plant : 
"For the more it is trodden upon the faster it grows." 



LAVENDER. 

Lavender with spikes of azure, 
Pointing to the dome on high. 

Telling thus whence come the color. 
Thanking with its breath the sky. 
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QUEEN FLORA. 

Have you heard of the court of fair Flora, 

Fair Flora, the queen of the May, 
With her sweet forest maidens about her, 

A weaving her chaplet to-day? 

There the lady-fern gives of her treasures 
A fringe that were fit for a queen ; 

And the club moss and ground pine are braiding 
There bright, showy tassels of green. 

And to spy her, the Quaker-like mushroom 
On tiptoe peeps out from his stool, 

As he spreads his broad brim a bit wider 
To keep the air pleasant and cool. 

So let's haste to her court in the forest. 

For there we shall see her to-day. 
With her maidens all clustered about lier 

To crown her the Queen of the May. 

— M. A, B, Kelly. 

iSPRING BEAUTY. 

(Dialogue for two little girls.) 

Oh, my dainty Spring Beauty, pray where did you 

roam ? 

That you could not be found ? 
Did you hear the soft rain patter down on your 

home 
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Hidden deep in the ground ? 

Yes, my dear little lady, I heard the low voice 

Of the soft April rain ; 
And it bade me awaken, arise and rejoice 

That 'tis spring time again. 

But beware, my frail Beauty, and be not to proud 
That you dared to come forth ; 

For your cheek may be chilled, and your form may 
be bowed 

By the wind of the North ! 

Have no fears, little lady, I dread not the bleak 

Bitter wind of the North ; 
For the kiss of the sunshine will warm my pink 
cheek 

And I'm glad I c^me forth. 



TRADITION OF THE ALMOND. 

The Almond was said by the ancients to have 
sprung from the dead body of Phyllis, princess 
of Thrace, who was watching for the return of her 
betrothed husband. On the day appointed for his 
arrival, she watched anxiously for him, and finally in 
despair, killed herself upon the shore and was 
changed into this shrub. 
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OCTOBER RIDDLES. 

I. 

They are seen on the trees ; they are seen on the 

ground; 
They are seen in the air softly whirling around. 
They're as bright as the gay-feathered birds we see 

fly, 

Or a piece broken off a clear sunset sky. 

They sing rustling songs when our footsteps they 

hear. 
And their name is well known for they come every 

year. 

Ans. Autumn Leaves. 

II. 

I am thinking of beautiful bright colored spheres 
With a surface as smooth as fine satin appears. 
In a spot that is airy and high they are found, 
Though a few may have fallen to lie on the ground. 
The men are now climbing to bring them all down 
To put in the cellar or send off to town. 
These spheres have a name that all lips can repeat, 
For on winter evenings we think they're a treat. 

Ans. Apples. 

m. 

We are bound in hard shells, and each shell has a 
case 
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Until old Jack Frost thought he'd visit the place ; 

We are of many kinds ; we are black, brown or 

white ; 

And searching to find us gives children delight. 

Now were we unknown to the boys and the girls, 

They'd soon find us out if they lived with the 

squirrels. 

Ans. Nuts. 

— Lettie Sterling 

BLADDERWORT. 

These are wonderful plants which float upon the 
surface of the water, by means of countless little bags 
full of air, joined to the sea-weed-like leaves. The 
ripe seed falls to the bottom, takes root and grows 
there in soil. When the flowering time arrives, the 
bladders fill with air, buoy the plant upward, dragging 
it, roots and all, to the surface, in order that the flower 
may breath air and sunshine. 



CYPRESS. 

Ovid says this tree was named after Cyparissus, 
an especial favorite of Apollo. He had accidentally 
slain his pet stag, and was so overcome with grief, 
that he besought the gods to doom his life to everlast- 
ing sorrow and gloom. In compliance with his 
request he was transformed into a cypress tree. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE SUNSET. 

When the Aster wakes in the morning, 

In these sweet autumn days, 
She sees the sumac burning, 

And the maples in a blaze. 
And she rubs her eyes, bewildered. 

All in the golden haze. 
Then : " No. They still are standing ; 

They're not on fire at all " — 
She softly says, when slowly 

She sees some crimson fall, 
And yellow flakes come floating 

Down from the oaks so tall. 
And then she knows the spirit 

Of the sunset must have planned 
The myriad bright surprises 

That deck the dying land, — 
And she wonders if the sumac 

And the maples understand. 



GRAPE. 

This plant is sacred to Bacchus, god of wine, 
whose brow is always garlanded with the vine and in 
fruit. 

" A vine enriched with purple fruit. 
Hung brightly o'er a crimson tree," 
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MEETING OF THE FLOWERS. 

FOR ARBOR DAY. 

The flowers of many climes; 

That bloom all seasons through, 
Met in a stately garden, 

Bright with the morning dew. 

For praise and loving worship, 

The Lord they came to meet: 
Her box of precious ointment, 
• The rose broke at his feet. 

The Passion-flower, His symbols 
Wore fondly on her breast, 

She spoke of self-denial. 

As what might please him best 

The Morning-glories, fragile. 
Like infants soon to go. 

Had dainty, toy like trumpets, 
And praised the Master so. 

"His word is like to honey," 

The clover testified, 
"And all who trust His promise, 

Shall in his love abide." 

The Lilies said: "O trust Him." 
" We neither toil nor spin ;" 
"And yet His house of beauty, 
See ! how we enter in," 
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• 

The King-cup, and her kindred, 

Said : " Let us all be glad 
Of His redundant sunshine, 

Behold how we are clad." 

And "Let us follow Jesus," 

The Star of Bethlehem said ; 
And all the band of flowers 

Bent down the reverent head. 

The glad Sun-flower answered. 

And little Daisies bright, 
And all the cousin Asters, 
"We follow toward the light." 

"We praise Him for the mountains," 

The Alpine-roses cried ; 
" We bless Him for the valleys," 

The Violets replied. 

" We praise Him," said the Air-plant 

" For breath we never lack :" 
"And for the rocks, we praise Him;" 
The Lichens answered back. 

"We praise God for the waters," 
The gray Sea-mosses sighed. 
And all His baptized lilies, — 
" Amen ! Amen ! " replied. 
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"And for the cool green woodlands, 
We praise and thanks return," 
Said Kalmias and Azaleas, 
And graceful feathery Fern. 

'* And for the wealth of gardens, 
And all the gardener thinks," 
Said Roses and Camelias, 

And all the sweet-breathed Pinks. 

" Hosanna ! in the highest ! " 
The baby Bluetts sang ; 
And little trembling Harebells 
With softest music rang. 

"The winter hath been bitter. 
But sunshine follows storm, 
Thanks for His loving kindness, 
The earth's great heart is warm." 

So said the pilgrim May-flower, 
That Cometh after snow. 

The humblest and the sweetest, 
Of all the flowers that 2:row, 

"Thank God for every weather. 
The sunshine and the wet." 
Spake out the cheering pansies. 
And darling Mignonette, 
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And then the sun descended, 

The heavens were all aglow, 
The little Morning-glories 

Had faded long ago. 

And now the bright Day-lilies 
Their love-watch ceased to keep. 
" He giveth," said the Poppies, 
"To his beloved, sleep." 

The gray of evening deepened, 

The soft wind stirred the corn, 
When sudden, in the garden. 

Another flower was born. 

It was the evening primrose ; 

Her sisters followed fast, 

With perfumed lips they whispered, 

"Thank God for night at last." 

— M. B, C. Slade. 



THE FORESTS OF LEBANON. 

Both ranges of the Lebanon were once covered 
with dense forests. Then Palestine was a land flowing 
with " milk and honey. " The people enjoyed comfort 
and abundance, during centuries. Now the forests are 
destroyed, the Jordon is an insignificant stream, the 
hills of Galilee are sterile knobs, and a few remaining 
trees look lonely and mournfully upon an arid and 
desolate country. Preserve the forests. 
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THE OCTOBER LEAVES. 

Come »nd watch the merry little leaves at play : 

Jolly times they're having this October diiy. 

Down they gently flutter like the flakes of snow ; 

Chasing one another, flying to and fro. 

Don't tell me they're only driven by the wind ; 

I am sure they're doing just as they've a mind. 
See those two go racing swiftly down the street ! 

Red's ahead, now yellow, which think you will beat? 

Over in that corner there's a dancing class. 

See them wildly waltzing o'er the withered grass. 

They have lively music, led by Mr. Breeze, 

Listen to his whistling up there in the trees. 

Some have gone in swimming down in yonder nooki 

See that host of bathers diving in the brook. 

There a crowd has gathered in an eager talk. 

Now they're wildly scattered all along the walk. 

So they gaily frolic through the sunny hours. 

Careless of the winter with its icy showers ; 

But the cold is coming, and the snowdrifts deep, 

When, their playtime over, quietly they'll sleep. 



SUNFLOWER — NATIVITY. 

Helianthus is another name for this old-fashioned 
flower. The Sun flower is a native of Peru, and in 
olden times was regarded with some reverence as a 
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flower sacred to the sun, and was worn by the virgins 
of the sun at the great festival of the Ineas. 

It is no doubt the flower alhided to by Ovid, 
when he represented Clytie as pining to death for love 
of Apollo, who was worshipped as the sun-god, and 
being changed by the pitying deity into a flower which 
turned to the sun. 



STORY OF THE ST. JOHN'S WORT. 

When this plant is bruised between the hands, 
the fingers are stained with a darkish colored juice 
which comes from the leaves and petals. As this 
plant was found -to bleed at the least touch, it was, 
in former times, supposed to possess healing proper- 
ties, and was called "Balm of the Warrior's Wounds." 

On the Twenty-fourth of June, or St. John's 
Day, the lower classes in Germany and France pick 
this species with great ceremony and hang it in their 
houses, as a charm against storms, thunder, and evil 
spirits i 

In Scotland, it was used as a preventive of 
enchantment and witchcraft. 



COLUMBINE — NAME. 

This name was given to the flower because the 
five-spurred petals, with incurved heads have been 
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thought to bear a resemblance to five doves, the sepals 
representing the wings. 



FLORAL ALPHABET. 

A. — Arbutus. 

Pure and perfect, sweet Arbutus 

Twines her rosy-tinted wreath. 

— Elaine Goodale, 

B. — Buttercup. 

Against her ankles as she trod 
The lucky Buttercups did nod. 

— Jean Ingelow, 

« 

C Cowslip. 

"The first pale Cowslip^ with its sunny 
face." 

D. — Daffodil. 

All the nodding Daffodils 

Woke up, and laughed upon her. 

— Jean Ingelow. 

E. — Elder. 

The Elder flowers by the brook 
Nod their white heads to greet us. 

F. — Forget-me-not. 

Hope's gentle gem, the fair Forget-^me-not. 
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G. — Golden-rod. 

" DehT Golden-rod y 
Bride of the autumn sun." 

H. — Honeysuckle. 

I am the Honeysuckle 

With my drooping head 

And early in the spring time 

I don my dress of red. 

— Fairyland of Flowers. 

I. — Ivy. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 

— Dickens. 

J. — Jasmine. 

"O, the faint sweet smell of that Jasmine 
flower ! " 

— Owen Meredith. 

K. — Knot-grass. 

There was once a nest in a hollow, 

Down in the mosses and Knot-grass pressed. 

— Jean Ingeloic. 

L. — Lily. 

We are Lilies fair. 

Flowers of virgin light ; 

Nature held us forth and said, 

"Lo ! my thoughts of white." 

— Hunt. 
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M . — Mignonette . 

" Mignonette the while a-trampling 
'Neath her little feet." 

N. — Nasturtium. 

I am the gay Nasturtium ; 

I bloom in gardens fine ; 

Among the garden flowers 

My slender stalk I twine. 

— Fairyland of Flowers, 

O. OXALIS. 

Oxalis, yellow, and pink and white, 
That blooms in the window all winter long; 

P. — Pansy. 

The little purple Pansy brings, 
Thoughts of the sweetest, saddest things 

— M, E. Bradley, 

Q. — Quince (Japanese.) 

On the lawn glow the Quince blossoms. 
Scarlet like flame. 

R. — Rose. 

The Roses grew so thickly, 

I never saw the thorn, 

— Peter Spencer, 

S. — Sunflower. 

The yellow Sunflower by the brook 

In autumn beauty stood. 

— Bryant. 
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T. — Tulip. 

The Tulip^s petals shine in dew. 
All beautiful but none alike. 

— Montgomery. 

U. — Umbrella-Trees. 

Sat and rested in the shadow 



Of the green Umbrella-tree. 



— M,H. 



v.— Violet. 

After the slumber of the year, 

The woodland Violets appear. 

— Shelley. 

W. — Wake-Robin. 

Wake, Robin! wake, robin! the trilliums 
cry, 
Though never a sound they make ; 
Wake, Robin ! wake, robin ! till wings 
whirr l)y. 
And robins sing for their sake. 

— Arlo Bates, 

X. — Xyris( Yellow-eyed grass.) 

In the soft wet sand by the riverside, 
Where the yellow Xyris grows. 

— M. H, 

Y. — Yarrow. 

The wild white Yarroio, 

That grew by the old stone wall. 

— M.H. 
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Z. — Zinnia. 

Zinnia^ a dashing, handsome fellow, 
Dressed in purple, red and yellow. 

— M.H. 



Day by day the happy wild-flowers 

Lift their heads to the sun's warm glow, 

Greatfully drink the cooling showers. 
Rocked by the wind, sway to and fro ; 

Then, as the night brings shadows deep, 

Drooping their little heads they sleep. 

Children dear, if our lives are loving. 
Sweet to all like the clover here. 

Having the modest grace of violets, — ' 
Full of the buttercup's sunny cheer, — 

We shall be God's little human flowers, 

Helping to brighten this world of ours. 

— Caro A. Dugan. 



TRADITION OF THE TULIP. 

The Persians hold that the Tulip .first sprang 
from the soil moistened with the blood of Fershod, 
the celebrated lover of Shereen. 
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THE RETURN OF HAY. 

HhU ! fair queen, adorned with flowers, 

Attended by the smiling hours ! 
'Tis thine to dress the rosy bowers, 

In eoloi-s gay. 
We love to wander in thy train. 

To meet thee on the fertile plain, 
To bless thy soft propitious reign, 
O lovely May ! 

'Tis thine tddress the vale anew 

In fairest verdure bright with dew; 
And harebells of the mildest blue 

Smile on thy way. 
Then let us welcome pleasant spring. 
And still the flowery tribute bring, 
And still to thee our carol sing, 
O lovely May. 
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Now, by the genial xephyr fanned, 
The blossoms of the rose expand 
And, reared by thee with gentle hand. 

Their charms display. 
The air is balmy and serene. 

And all the sweet luxuriant scene 
By thee is clad in tender green, 
O lovely May ! 

— Mrs, Hemana. 



I know not which I love the most. 
Nor which the comeliest shows. 

The timid, bashful violet. 
Or the royal hearted rose : 

The pansy in her purple dress. 

The pink with cheek of red. 
Or the faint fair heliotrope, who hangs. 

Like the bashful maid, her head ; 

For I love and prize you one and all. 

From the least low bloom of spring 

To the lily fair, whose clothes outshine 

The raiment of a king. 

— Phoebe Gary. 
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THE FLOWER. 

Once in a golden hour 

I cast to earth a seed. 
Up there came a flower, 

The people said a weed. 

To and fro they went 

Thro' my garden-bower 
And muttering discontent, 

Cursed me and my flower, 

• 

Then it grew so tall 

It w ore a crown of light. 
But thieves from o'er the wall 

Stole the seed by night. 

Sow'd it far and wide 

By every town arid tower. 
Till all the people cried, 

"Splendid is the flower." 

Head my little fable ; 

He that runs may read, 
Most can raise the flowers now, 

For all have got the seed. 

And some are pretty enough, 

And some are poor indeed ; 

And now again the people 

Call it but a weed. 

— Tehnyson, 
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MOTION SONG — DAISY FAIR. 

Have you heard the song of daisy fair ? 

Oh, the daisy fair, she has not a care ; 
A sweet little face has daisy fair. 

She's smiling all the day. 
Now see her buds peep, where the grasses wave, 

Where the grasses wave, the grasses wave, 
Now see her buds peep, where the grasses wave. 

This way above her head. 

Chorus. 
Oh, the heads of nodding clover, 

Oh, the boughs that sway above her 
Oh, the butterflies dancing over. 
Love the daisy fair. 

Now her bright eyes open to the sun ; 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, what fun ! 
Now daisy's play time has begun ; 

Gay little daisy fair. 
Our daisy always moves with grace 

While she l)ends this way, this way, this way, 
She looks the bright sun in the face ; 
Brave little daisy fair. 

Chorus. 

At morn she turns her head this way, 

For she loves the sun, the sun, they say, 
And watches for its first bright ray ; 
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Wise little daisy fair. 
At noon she smiles up at the sky, 

Tra la la la la la la la la, 
While the sun smiles back from his place so high ; 

Happy daisy fair. 

Chorus. 

When the earth is dry beneath her feet, 

Lowly droops her head in the blinding heat. 
She clasps her fingers, hear how sweet 

Daisy breathes a prayer. 
Come, pretty wliite cloud, pray send the rain. 

Send rain, the rain, the rain, the rain, 
O pretty white cloud, I pray send rain 

That I may bloom again. 

Cnoftus. 

Now the cooling drops come, sparkling down, 

Tra la la la la la la la la la, 
Now daisy has a bran new crown. 

Proud little daisy fair. 
At night when the dear sun goes to sleep. 

And all the dews around her weep, 
She turns this way, for one more peep 

Good night, little daisy fair. 

Chorus. 

— Annie Chase* 
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THE LEAVES. 
Long ago, when violeta were Wooming, 

And the sunbeams said, " 'Tia merry May," 
We came, young leaves, to these bowers 

O ! gaily passed the happy hours away. 
Singing, dancing, waving, glancing. 

Now whisp'ring to the bii-ds sweet things we know, 
Now leaning from low-bending branches 

To kiss the tender grasses just below. 

When the storm cloud came, and the daisies 

Lowly bent their dainty heads for fear, 
We prayed while we sheltered the wild birds, 
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"O ! angry cloud, pray bring no danger here." 
Now we listen, never moving. 

E'en the grasses' whispering dies away ; 
Now the thunder crashes above us 

O ! angry cloud, is this your answer, say? 

Hurrah ! 'tis only pattering raindrops. 

Here and there we nod to greet them from our tree. 
They are coming now by the millions, 

Ha ! ha ! we'll frolic with them merrily. 
Dancing, dancing, waving glancing, 

O ! friendly cloud, we thank you for the rain ; 
See we're each one covered with jewels. 

Hurrah ! here is the sunshine back again. 

Summer joys, thou art gone ; with the flowers 

That blossomed in our shadows, frail and fair ; 
And we sigh, for our bright hues are fading. 

While autumn's mournful music fills the air. 
Now we'er falling, gently falling, 

Down among the grasses sere and brown. 
We shall cover the graves of the flowers 

While the paling sun in pity glances down. 
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CHORUS OF THE FLOWERS. 

(For a Class Exercise. ) 

Chorus : 

We are the little flowers, 

Coming with the spring ; 
If you listen closely 

Sometimes you'll hear us singo 

The Honeysuckle (Red) : 
I am the honeysuckle, 

With my drooping head ; 
And early in the spring time 

I don my dress of red. 
I grow in quiet woodlands, 

Beneath some budding tree ; 
So when you take a ramble 

Just look for me. 

Chorus: 

We are the little flowers, etc. 

The Dandelion (Yellow) : 
I am the dandelion. 

Yellow as you see, 
And when the children see me 

They shout for glee. 
I grow by every wayside, 

And when I've had my day — 
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I spread ray wings so silvery 
And fly away. 

Chorus : 

We are the little flowers, etc. 

The Nasturtium (Orange) : 
I am the gay nasturtium, 

I bloom in gardens fine, 
Among the grander flowers 

My slender stalk I twine. 
Bright orange is my color — 

The eyes of all to please — 
I have a tube of honey 

For all the bees. 

Chorus : 

We are the little flowers, etc. 

The Forget-me-not (Blue) : 

When God made all the flowers. 

He gave each one a name, 
And, when the others all had gone, 

A little blue one came. 
And said in a trembling whisper, 

"My name has been forgot." 
Then the good Father called her, 
"Forget-me-not." 
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Chorus : 

We are the little flowers, etc. 

The Fern (Green) : 

A fern the people call me, 

I'm always clothed in green, 
I live in every forest ; 

You've seen me oft I ween. 
Sometimes I leave the shadow 

To grow beside the way. 
You'll see me as you pass 

Some nice fine day. 

Chorus : 

We are the little flowers, etc. 

The Violet (Purple) : 

I am the little violet ; 

In my purple dress, 
I hide myself so safely, 

That you'd never guess 
There was a flower so near you 

Nestling at your feet ; 
And that's why I send you 

My fragrance sweet. 

Chorus : 

We are the little flowers, etc. 

— Lucy Wheelock, 
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HISTORICAL TREES— TOLD IN RHYHE. 

( For a ClasB Exercise. ) 
All: 

One by one we are turning 

The leaves of Time's dusty book, 
And wonderful legends are written 

On each storied page we look : 
Legends of Indian warfare, 

Of crossing a trackless sea, 
Of hunger and cold endured by all, 

For the sake of being free. 
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Far back when the world was younger 
The Romans the stories say, 

When some wonderful thing had happened 
With a white stone marked the day. 

But instead of a stone for remembrance, 
We mark by a tall green tree, 

Full many a great advent that's passed 
Since the Mayflower crossed the sea. 

First Child : 

So looking adown the centuries 

To those early frontier days, 
And ancient Philadephia 

With its quaint old Quaker ways 

I see 'neath the sachem's elm-tree, 

Penn and his fearless band 
And the plumed and painted warriors 

Around him on ev'ry hand. 

Second Child : 

Here he called the Indian brothers 

And treated them like men, 
And none of the Indians ever broke 

That treaty made with Penn. 
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Third Child ; 

And even the British foeman 

Respected that ancient tree, 
And placed a guard to protect it 

From their hireling soldiery. 

Fourth Child : 

But ere another century 

Had been told above its head, 
A strong wind swept above it. 

And the ancient elm lay dead. 

Still the mother tells to her children 
As they climb upon her knee, 

Of the treaty of sixteen eighty-two, 
Beneath the old elm-tree. 

All : 

This tree was blown down in 1810, and. proved by 
its rings to be 283 years old. A large part of it was 
sent to the members of Penn's family, and the remain- 
der was made into boxes, chairs, etc. 

» 

Fifth Child : 

Once when in England's stately halls, 

A new king wore the royal crown. 
And one with chains for liberty 

Sailed o'er the sea to Boston town. 
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Throughout the land where e'er was heard 
The measured tread of soldiei*'s feet 

In all New England's colonies, 

The people's heart, as one heart beat. 

And when the haughty leader came, 
Then every slumb'ring patriot woke, 

And they hid Connecticut's charter 
In the heart of a hollow oak. 

Sixth Child : 

But when old England changed her king 

It was taken from out the tree, 
And Hartford's Charter Oak became 
The symbol of liberty. 

All: 
The Vice-President's chair at Washington is made 
from the Charter Oak, which was blown down in 1856. 

Seventh Child : 

We've all of us heard of the Stamp Act, 

And Boston of 'sixty-fiye. 
And the meetings against taxation 
'Neath the old elm then alive. 

And how one August morning. 
On a branch of that tree so green. 

The eflSgies of the Governor, 
And old Lord Bute were seen. 
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The people crowded around them 

From every part of the town, 
As they swung from the elm-tree branches 

Till the summer sun went down. 




Eighth Child : 

And when four more months of trouble 

Into the past had sped, 
The royal governor 'neath that tree 

His resignation read. 
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Ninth Chilb : 

But at last the lawless soldiery 

Beneath the old elm stood, 
And Boston's liberty-tree 

Became the Briton's fire- wood. 

All: 
This elm was cut down by the British in 1775. 
The soldiers used it for tire-wood and got fourteen 
cords from it. 

Tenth Child : 

All over the land in 'sixty-five, 

In spite of king and crown, 
The liberty-trees were springing up, 

In every village and town. 

In Charleston, South Carolina, there was one, 

'Twas a great live oak. 
There it stood till in seventeen-eighty 

It was burned by the British folk. 

All: 
The Declaration of Independence was read and 
meetings were held under this tree. In 1780, it was 
cut down and burned by the British. 

Eleventh Child : 

When the Stamp Act had been repealed 
On Norwich's oaks so green. 
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On the topmost branch of the stately tree 
A Phrygian cap was seen. 

All : 
When the Stamp Act was repealed the people 
erected a tent under oak-spreading branches, and en- 
oourge each other to resist all acts of oppression. 

Twelfth Child : 

And Washington in 'seventy-five, 

'Neath Cambridge's elm tree came. 
To take command of the army 

'Mid the people's loud acclaim. 

Thirteenth Child : 

And still on the- green at Cambridge 

The old tree stands to-day, 
Though rebel and tory long ago. 

To dust have mouldered away. 

All : 
This famous elm is still standing. It is also cele- 
brated as the one under which Whitefield preached. 

All: 

So to-day as we turn from the present 

To the dusty past, we see 
How many a great and noble deed 
Is marked by a famous tree. 

— Lizzie M. Madley, 
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FLOWER NAMES. 

(This exercise is designed for ten little girls, each with a doll In her 
arms. The dolls have flower names as given below. The dresses for 
these little girls can be made of very cheap material — cheese-cloth, flve 
cents a yard. As they come upon the stage some simple march should 
be arranged: after which they sing the opening song. As each little 
girl recites her couplet, she should step forward and present her doll to 
the audience with a proud motherly air Children should not be 
arranged to stand in the order in which they recite. It would be well to 
close this exercise with another simple march ) 

Opening Song. 

AiR; "Onward Christian Soldiers." 

Baby buds are waking 

Into blossoms now ; 
Birds Uieir nests are making 

On the leafy bough ; 
Tender grass is springing 

All along our way, 
While with joy we'er singing 

Welcome, Arbor Day. 

Fairy Bell. 

First Utile girl, — 

My Fairy Bell has asked her friends to dine with her 

to-day ; 
And if you listen well, you'll hear what each one 
has to say. 

Rosa. 

Second little girl. — 

My name is Rosa, and I dwell within a garden fair, 
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Where bees and birds and butterflies flit round me 
everywhere. 

Lily. 

Third little girl. — 
They call me Lily, for my head is made to bow, — 

just so ; 
And like the Lily, I am clad in robes as white as 
snow. 

Pansy. 

Fourth little girl. — 

A saucy Pansy, I come forth among the flowers of 

May, 
And smiling stand, to greet you all, on this bright 

Arbor Day. 

Buttercup. 

Fifth little girl. — 

They call me little Buttercup, a pretty name and 

true ; 
So in my yellow satin gown I make my bow to you. 

Daisy. 

Siocth little girl. — 
A modest Daisy wild, and shy, before you here I 

stand. 
In homespun gown that never fades, I bloom o'er 

all the land. 
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Viola. 

Seventh little girl. — 

A blue-eyed Violet am I, in shady woods I roam 
And better far than garden gay, I love my leafy 
home. 

Bouncing Bet. 

Eighth little girl, — 

I am not a puny baby-doll, as one can plainly tell ; 
They call me happy Bouncing Bet, a name that fits 
me well. 

Myrtle. 

Ninth little girl. — 

The Myrtle decks her trailing vine with flowers of 

tender hue ; 
And this fair blossom's name I bear because my eyes 

are blue. 

Motherwort. 

Tenth little girl, 
I am but a plain and homely doll, with purple sash 

and skirt. 
And so old-fashioned in my ways, they call me 

Motherwort ; 
And now, dear friends, we one and all make our • 

best bow, and say 
We truly hope to meet you here on our next Arbor 

Day. 
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A JOKE. 

Mr. Chipmunk found some acorns 
In the wall : '^ Ho ! ho ! " Said he 
" I'll not tell my little wife, 
She does eat so greedily." 

So he took them from his pockets, 
Hid them safely in the dark ; 
Then sat a moment, blinking. 
On a bit of fallen bark. 

Mr. Chipmunk came to dinner 
Next day, without his wife ; 
Cried, "Now where are those acorns? 
I can't think, to save my life ! " 

Then the little acorns laughed 
Till they split their sides with glee ; 
" Ha ! ha ! he'll never find us, 
We shall each become a tree." 



— Annie Chase, 
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CONTENTMENT. 

(Recitation for a very little girl. Should be dressed in blue.) 

I'm a little blue violet, I live in the shade, 
Far away in the forest my bower is made ; 
There the friendly fern hides me from wind and 

from storm ; 
There the creeping vines weave me a carpet so 

warm. 
There the green velvet moss spreads her mat at my 

door ; 
And — now, what can a happy biue violet ask 

more ? 



SPRING HARBINGERS. 

(▲ recitation for five boys and girls.) 

First. Our Mother Earth is in her loom, 
A-weaving, night and day ; 
Her new spring carpet must be done 
Before the month of May ! 

Second. Just see the stripes of red and green, 

Of yellow, brown and blue ! 
In warp and woof I've never seen 
A web of such rare hue. 

Third. Our grand snow king is melting down, 
And nevermore will rise ; 
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The icicles that spike his crown 
Have dwindled, too, in size; 



Fourth. And busy fingers, I behold. 

That weave with fairy floss, 
As on the bare rocks, hard and cold, 
They spread their mats across. 

Fifth, My heart leaps high, as far and wide. 
Where e'er I chance to stray, 
I find sweet harbingers that hide 
Their elfin forms away. 

I)own, deep within the tangled woods 
With that bright swarm of B's, 

The birds, the butterflies and buds 
That seek such haunts as these. 

All together Weave on, weave on, dear mother eartL, 

Thy carpet warm and bright ; 
Of warp and woof thou hast no dearth ; 

And oh, with what delight 
We'll mark its folds spread o'er the land 

In length and breadth complete ; 
And praise the kind and loving Hand 

That placed it neath our feet. 
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A FLOWER ELF. 

Deep in the woods lives a fair, flower elf, 
Smiling she stands all alone by herself; 

Three satin plates form her bonnet so neat ; 

Three ribbon bows hide the shoes on her feet ; 

Silky, her gown, as a humming bird's wing ; 
This is Hepatica, — child of the Spring. 



TREES. 

AiB : ** The Morning Light is Breaking." 

I love to watch the shadows 

That play o'er hill and plain ; 
I love the grassy meadows 

The fields of golden grain ; 
I love the birds and flowers 

But better far than these 
1 love the shady bowers 

Of friendly forest trees. 
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ARBOR DAY FESTIVAL. 



SPRING IS COMING. 



M. A. B. 
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Spring is softly, gently gliding, 
Over wood, and vale, and dell ; 

Dreary winter, co^d and gray. 
Steals reluctantly away. 

For a fairy weaves a spell, 

Weaves and spins his funeral knell. 



Silently she passes onward, 

O'er the hill side and the plain. 
Tender grasses spring to meet. 
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Gently by her falling feet ; 
Bright-winged birds, a happy train, 
Sing her praise, a joyous strain. 

2. — A Social Exercise. " The Brave Old Oak." 

Girls^ 
A song to the Oak, the brave old oak. 

Who hath ruled in the greenwood long ; 
Here's health and renown to his broad green crown, 

And his fifty arms so strong. 

Boys. 

There's fear in his frown when the sun goes down. 

And the fire in the west fades out ; 
And he showeth his might on a wild midnight. 

When the storm through his branches shout. 

All. 

Then here's to the oak, the brave old oak. 

Who stands in his pride alone ; 
And still flourish he, a tale green tree. 

When a hundred years are gone. 

Oirls 
In the days of old, when the spring with cold 

Had brightened his branches gray ; 
Through the grass at his feet crept maidens sweet, 

To gather the dew of May. 
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Boys. 

And on that day to the rebec gay 

They frolicked with lovesome swains ; 
They are gone, they are dead, in the churchyard laid, 
But the tree, it still remains. 

All. 

Then here's to the oak, etc. 

Girls. 
He saw the rare times when the Christmas chimes 

Were a merry sound to hear, 
When the squire's wide hall and the cottage small 

Were filled with good English cheer. 

Boys. 

Now gold hath the sway we all obey, 

And a ruthless king is he ; 
But he never shall send our ancient friend 

To be tossed on the stormy sea. 

All. 

Then here's to the oak, etc. 

3. — Essay. ''Trees." (Suggestive outline.) 

Division of trees into fruit and forest trees. Tell 
difference. Name various kinds of fruit and forest 
trees in your part of the country. What is an orchard? 
a forest ? a grove ? a wood ? 
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What is the stem of a tree called? the top-most 
branches ? What is meant by the folliage ? the sap- 
wood ? the heart-wood ? 

How may a hollow tree continue to thrive ? How 
may the age of an oak be known ? Name some trees 
that attain to a great age. Why are the oak and beech 
not used as Christmas trees, and what ones a?'e taken? 

What is the color of pine-wood? satin-wood? 
cedar? cherry? mahogany? ebony? peach? maple? 
walnut ? ash ? oak ? ' 

Name some kinds of wood that are hard ; soft ; some 
that are used for fuel. 

What kind is used for lead pencils ? lucifer matches ? 
building? fagots? 

Why are chests and drawers often made of cedar? 
Name some valuable dye-woods, and from what country 
obtained. 

Describe some forest tree. The trunk — gnarled or 
smooth — straight or crooked — dimensions. Bark — 
color ; smooth or rough. Branches — regular or irreg- 
ular — erect, drooping or spreading. Foliage — dark 
or light green. Leaves — shape — glossy — velvety. 
Fruit — kind — edible or not. Value of the tree for 
lumber or fuel. Why should forests be preserved? 
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COME FORTH, YE HUNTERS. 

Bound in three parts. 
1 . Lively. 
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The mist has left the moun -tain gray, The 
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sunbeams glist- en from a-far, And now we chant the 




hunter's lay, Hark,hear the hounds,hurrahIhurrahl 

5. — A Few Curious Trees. 
(Children may read these extracts.) 

1st Pupil. 

The " Big Tree Grove " in Calaveras county, Cali- 
fornia, has an area of fifty acres, and contains one 
hundred and three trees, twenty of which exceed 
seventy feet in circumference. 

One of these giants has been lately felled, and to do 
the work pump-boring augers were used, and the con- 
stant toil of five men for twenty-five days. It took 
two and one half days after it had been severed to 
throw it from its broad base. 

This tree was three hundred and two feet high, with 
a circumference of ninety-six feet at the ground. Its 
annular growth-lines showed it to be over three 
thousand years old. A house has been built upon its 
stump for entertainments. 
2nd Pupil. 

The " Traveler's Tree " is a native of Madagascar. 
Its stem is crowned with long leaves which grow out 
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on each side of the stem towards the top, in the shape 
of a fan. The leaves are of enormous size, varying 
from ten to fifteen f^et in length. They are used for 
thatching houses ; but what gives them great fame, 
and confers its popular name on the tree, is their 
propeily of retaining water. Even in the driest 
weather a quart of water can be obtained by piercing 
a hole at the bottom of each leaf stalk and the liquid is 
always pleasant and pure to the taste. This tree is 
sometimes called the " traveler's fountain," and some- 
times the " fan palm." 

S7*d PupiL 

The "Whistling Tree " is a species of acacia which 
grows in Nevada and the Soudan, and which derives 
its name from the peculiar sound emitted by the 
branches when swayed by the wind. The tree is 
infested with insects, whose eggs are deposited in the 
young shoots and extremities of the branches. 

When the larva emerges from this nidus, it leaves a 
small circular hole, the action of the wind in which 
produces a whistling sound, like that made by blowing 
any hollow pipe. When the wind is violent, the 
noise caused by thousands of these natural flutes is 
most remarkable. 

Mh PupiL 

The " Palm Tree " is very useful ; it grows very 
erect, sometimes to the height of eighty feeti It bears 
a delicious fruit — the date. It gives us nice fans. 
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We use it to make hats and slippers, tools and aprons 
for the workman, chairs and beds for the weary, It 
gives us shutters and blinds, lamp§ and oil, books and 
paper, bows and arrows, lines and nets, sails and 
cordage, foods and medicines. 

It makes the palanquin in which the Eastern 
traveler is carried ; his goods are packed in bags and 
baskets of palm ; he sleeps on a mattress of palm , and 
his room is roofed, curtained and carpeted with it. 
The traveler calls the tree and its fountain the choicest 
gift of God. 

5th Pupil. 

The " Rubber Tree " is a native of South America. 
The milk of the tree is caught in buckets, and flows at 
the rate of four gallons an hour. A large tree will 
produce twenty gallons of sap, and will run dry in a 
single day. One gallon of sap makes two pounds of 
gum, which becomes black and hard after a few days' 
exposure to the sun. 

Qth Pupil. 

The " Cork Tree " is a kind of oak that orrows along: 
the Mediterranean Sea. Only the outer bark is used. 
This is first taken oft* from a tree when it is fifteen 
years old, but it is not worth much. It takes about 
ten years for it to grow again. After this the cork is 
cut every eight or ten years, and becomes more valu- 
able at every cutting. It is said a tree thus barked 
will live one hundred and fifty years. If this useless 
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bark is removed with proper care it does not injure 
the tree, but rather promotes its growth. 

6, — Facts About Trees. 

1. We have about 465,605,895 acres of forest, and 
draw from the woods over $700,000,000 worth of 
products every year. 

2. Among these products are lumber, timber, rail- 
road ties, telegraph poles, charcoal, fuel, rosin, fencing 
stuff, tar, turpentine, tan bark, maple syrup and 
sugar, balsam of fir, lamp-black, spruce gum and 
many other things. 

3. The trunk of a walnut tree, twelve feet in diam- 
eter, hollowed out, and furnished as a sitting room, 
was imported from America and exhibited in London. 

4. The biggest trees in the world are the mammoth 
trees of California. Some of them are three hundred 
and seven-six feet high, and thirty four feet in diam- 
eter, and some that have been felled indicate an age of 
from 2000 to 2500 years. 

5. If proper measures are taken to prevent the 
rapid and unnecessary destruction of what is left of 
our forest domain, it would be equal to the require- 
ments of an indefinite period. 

6. The timber lands of our country cover an area 
equal to fifteen times the size of Pennsylvania. Our 
supply of some of the best kinds of timber is being 
rapidly exhausted. 
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7. Forest fires do damage each year to the extent 
of $300,000,000. These are caused in difierent ways 
— the carelessness of farmers in clearing their land, 
from camp-fires left by hunters, and by sparks from 
locomotives. There are also droughts, floods, and 
changes of climate from which our forests suffer. 

8. Many parts of the world that were once fertile 
and thickly peopled, are now barren and uninhabited, 
caused by the destruction of forests. 

(These numbers may be written upon cards and the 
children allowed to read them.) 
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Little bird with bosom red, welcome to my humble 

shed, 
Daily near my table steal, while I pick my scanty meal. 
Ask of me thy daily store, ever welcome to my door. 
Ask of me thy daily store, ever, ever welcome. 

Doubt not, little tho' thou be, but I'll cast a crumb to 

thee ; 
Well rewarded if I spy pleasure being in thine eye. 
Ask of me thy daily store, ever welcome to my door, 
Ask of me thy daily store, ever, ever welcome. 

8. Essay. — Story of an Old Willow Tree. 

(Suggestion.) 

In corner of the yard — a wide-spreading willow — 
a great sourc6 of pleasure — branches reaching into 
the road. A robin's nest in the top — boys make 
whistles out of -the bi*anches in early spring. Children 
take pleasure in the shade — play school — girls' tea 
party — little boys play circus. Seat among the 
branches — easy to climb — swing from one of the 
limbs. Children gather here from the neighborhood 
to play. Resting place for travelers. 

9. — "Signs of Rain." A Social Exercise. 

1. The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the wind is low ; 

2. The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep. 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep. 
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3. Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head ; 

4. The boding shepard heaves a sigh, 
For see ! a rainbow spans the sky. 

5. The walls are damp, the ditches smell ; 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 

6. Hark, how the chairs and tables crack ! 
Old Betty's nerves are on the rack. 

7. Loud qtiacks the duck, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are seeminor nigh. 

8. How restless are the snorting swine ! 
The busy flies disturb the kine. 

9. Low o'er the grass the swa.llo\Y wings, 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings. 

10. Puss on the health, with velvet paws. 
Sits wiping o'er her whiskered jaws. 

11. Through the clear streams the fishes rise. 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 

12. The glow-worms, numerous and light. 
Illumed the dewy dell last night. 

13. At dusk, the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping and crawling o'er the green. 

14. The whirling dust the wind obeys. 
And in the rapid eddy plays 
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15. The frog has changed its yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is dressed. 

16. Though June, the air is cold and still, 
The mellow blackbird's voice is shrill. 

17. My dog, so altered in his taste. 
Quits mutton bones on grass to feast. 

18. And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite. 

And seem precipitate to fall, 
As if they felt the piercing ball. 

AIL 'Twill surely rain ; I see with sorrow. 

Our jaunt must be put off* to-morrow. 

— Jenner, 

10._«The Violet." 

Down in a green and shady bed, a modest violet grew, 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, as if to hide from 

view. 
And yet it \vas a lovely flow'r, its color bright and fair. 
It might have graced a lovely bow'r, instead of hiding 
-there. 

Yet there it was. content to bloom, in modest tints 

arrayed. 
And there diffuse a sweet perfume, within its silent 

shade ; 
Then let me to this valley go, this pretty flow'r to see, 
That I may always learn to grow in sweet humility. 
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FLORAL GEMS. 

Flowers are the sweetest things God ever made 
and forgot to put a soul into. 

— Beecher. 

Blessed be God for flowers ! 
For the bright gentle holy thoughts that breath 
From out their odorous beauty, like a wreath 

Of sunshine on life's hours. 

— Tinsley, 

Ivy clings to wood or stone, 

And hides the ruins that it feeds upon. 

— Oowper, 

m 

Flowers scattered unrestained and free, 
O'er hill and dale and woodland sod ; 

That man wher'er he walks may see. 
In every step the hand of God. 

We bring daisies, little -starry daisies. 

The angels have planted to remind us of the sky. 

When the stars have vanished, they twinkle their 
mute praises. 
Telling in the dewy grass of brighter fields on 



high. 



— Beed, 
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Sweet flowers Are slow, and weeds make haste. 

— Shakespeare 

Take whatever God sends, 

As the blossoming pansies do ; 
He clothes them with royal grace, 

Shall he not take thought of you. 

There never yet was flower fair in vain. 
Let classic poets rhyme it as they will ; 

The seasons toil, that it may bloom again, 
And summer's heat doth feel its every ill. 

— Lowell. 

Yet marKed I where the bolt of Cupid fell y 
It fell upon a little western flower. 

Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound, 
And maidens call it ''Love-in-Idleness." 

It never rains roses ; when we want 

To have more roses, — we must plant more trees. 

— Eliot. 

Give fools their gold and Knaves their power. 
Let fortune's bubble rise and fall ; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower. 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 

— WhUtier. 
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No. 1. AUTUMN SONaS. 

Air.—" There 's Music in the Air." 
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AUTUMN SONG. 

There's music in the air, 

Soft as the bee's low hum, 
There's music in the air, 

When the autumn days are come. 

Faries sweet, your songs we hear, 

At times you're sad, then full of cheer, 

Come out ! come out ! we know you're near, 
By the music in the air. 



THE FAIRT OF THE FLOWERS. 

A FAIRY TALE. 

Little Marguerite was a shepherdess. Her 
father and mother had been dead several years, and 
to save the child from starvation her uncle had taken 
her into his home. 

As the little girl grew older her uncle put her in 
charge of a flock of sheep, and told her to take them 
on the hill. Here the lambs jumped around and 
found their food. But little Marguerite had to keep 
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a watchful eye over them and see that none of them 
got lost. 

But one day, a big wolf got among the flock and 
when the sheep saw the blood-thirsty animal they ran 
away, and not one of them could be found again. 

When Marguerite saw the wolf and what he had 
done, she began to cry pitifully. Trembling with 
fear from head to foot she returned to her uncle's 
cottage. Her uncle was a harsh and stern man, and 
Marguerite knew that he would be angry with her 
because the sheep were lost. 

"Where is your flock?" he asked the child as 
soon as she approached the house. 

She told him in a very few words what had 
happened. But there never was a more angry man in 
the world, than this little girl's uncle. First, he 
scolded her and accused her of laziness and careless- 
ness. The more he raged and stormed, the more his 
passionate temper grew. 

Then he took hold of Marguerite by her hair, 
which hung down her back in a long, beautiful black 
plait. The cruel man pulled her to the ground and 
hurt her most awfully. 

But he was not satisfied yet. He went into his 
yard and got a stick, and when he came back gave 
her a severe beating. All this time, the poor innocent 
child cried in a most pitiful manner. 

"Uncle, my uncle," she cried, "please let me 
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alone ; it was not my fault that the wolf came among 
my sheep." 

But the heartless man had no feeling of mercy. 

** Get out of my house ! " he cried at last when 
his arms were tired beating the child, and he nearly 
lost his breath in his outburst of passion. "Get 
away from here, and never let me see your face again, 
unless you bring my sheep back." 

Marguerite then turned and hurried away from 
the place as fast as she could. Although she did not 
know where to go, she was nevertheless glad to get 
away, because nobody would be fond of a place 
where such a cruel and inhuman man lived. The 
child ran straight into the forest, but it was so far 
away that she was nearly dead, when she got there. 
Here she sat down under a big tree and began 
to think what to do next. 

" Oh, you cruel, cruel uncle ! " she began to cry, 
"to beat and strike me as hard as you did, and so 
wrongfully, too. What would my darling mother 
say, if she knew the hard life I have had since she 
has been dead? But what am I to do now? No 
home, no friends, no place to live, no bread to eat. 
Surely I shall die of hunger very soon, because in 
this lonely forest there is no food, or shelter for me." 

Thus poor little Marguerite broke into lamenta- 
tions. The tall, big trees shook their crowns of 
heavy foliage backward and forward, and gave vent 
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to their sympathy in a deep, rustling sound. Even 
the blades of grass at her feet began to wilt and 
wither, when they heard the pitiful utterances 
of sorrow and woe from the little girl's lips. 

Suddenly the sound of a light footstep fell on 
Marguerite's ear, and looking up she observed the 
form of a beautiful woman coming along through the 
trees. For a moment the child was afraid, and she 
got up to run away. But just then the vision called 
out : 

"Do not be afraid, my child, no harm will befall 
you from me ! " 

The soft, sweet vaice of the lady at once 
reassured Marguerite, and she sat down again, await- 
ing the stranger's approach. Noticing the disheveled 
appearance of the girl's hair, her red eyes filled with 
tears, and the marks of violence from the uncle's 
beating on the bare arms, the lady said : 

" What has been done to you, my child? " 

Marguerite then related the story of her life in 
her own artless, childish manner, and when she told 
the stranger of the ill-treatment she had received 
from her uncle, the lady was touched to tears. Large 
pearls of liquid crystal rolled down her soft, pinky 
cheeks when she heard of the bmtality of her bad 
uncle. 

"My poor child," she cried "how hard a life you 
have led, but now it shall all be changed. You come 
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with me and I will take care of you. I am Flora, the 
fairy of flowers, and in the house where I live there 
is never any sorrow, pain nor distress. I am very 
glad I have found you. What is your name ? " 

'* Marguerite," replied the little girl. 

"Well, in commemoration of the hour I have 
found you, I will give this flower your name." 

" Which flower? " asked Marguerite, in astonish- 
ment, who could not see anything but grass around 
her. 

''There is one here, said the fairy; it is just 
coming out of the ground from the tears I dropped a 
moment ago. Do you see it now? Well, over here 
is another," 

And so it was. Wherever the tears of the fairy 
had fallen on the ground a beautiful flower with white 
petals and a yellow centre had started up, and from 
that moment Marguerites have grown in this world. 

" But your tears were white and these flowers are 
yellow in the middle," said Marguerite, who could 
not believe what the fairy had told her. 

"The yellow centre was produced by the sun," 
replied the fairy. "Did you not notice the sun's 
reflection in the tear-drop as it fell to the ground? 
That reflection was yellow, and hence the centre 
of the flower is yellow." 

Marguerite was much pleased with the flower, 
and she picked one and twined it among her curls. 
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Then the fairy and the little girl went away. They 
walked along through the forest for miles and miles, 
but the child did not feel in the least fatigued. At 
last, the fairy led the child into a valley. A liny 
stream was seen rushing along through a beautiful 
meadow, and, when they arrived there. Marguerite 
noticed the most exquisite garden of flowers she had 
ever seen in all her life. The little house the fairy 
led her into was composed of all kinds of fragrant 
winding plants. The walls of the house were made 
of sunflowers, and the roof was covered with myriad 
morning glories, whose blossoms shone through the 
green leaves like stars of purple, pink and milky hue. 

Marguerite's eyes wandered in wondering amaz- 
ment from flower to flower, and the fairy seemed to 
enjoy her bewilderment. From the very moment 
Marguerite entered the little house where Flora lived, 
she forgot all about the past and the pain her cruel 
uncle had inflicted upon her. 

The next day the fairy took her all through the 
groves and gardens surrounding the little house and 
at every step the little girl observed new and more 
wondrous beauties of the floral world. 

But one thing must be mentioned here, there 
were no roses in that garden, for the simple reason 
that roses did not then exist. 

However, when the fairy arrived at the end 
of the grove of flowers, she said to Marguerite : 
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" Do you see all those thorny bushes growing 
there? Well, they were planted by my great grand- 
mother thousand of years ago, and while she lived 
they were covered with the most beautiful red flowers. 
On the day of her death, however, all the flowers 
died, and none of them have ever come into bloom 
again, and I do not think they ever will." 

Flora, the fairy, and her little friend lived very 
happily together. The little girl made herself very 
useful to the fairy by helping her to attend to the 
flowers and pull out the weeds that would sometimes 
creep up from the ground. 

One day. Marguerite had nothing to do, and she 
went out among the thorn-bushes. Suddenly she 
heard a voice, and when she stopped to listen she 
distinguished the following words : 
'* Prick your finger with a thorn 

And a flower will blossom red as the morn." 

Three times Marguerite heard these words ; then 
she understood them, and approaching the bushes she 
pushed her finger against a thorn. The blood flowed 
out of the wound and ran along the stem of the 
bushes, but wherever it touched a beautiful red rose 
sprang into blossom. The little girl was overjoyed at 
the result, and she immediately called Flora and 
showed what she had done. The fairy was amazed 
when she saw the beautiful flowers. 

"These are the flowers my great grand-mother 
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used to have, too ; now you must go with me to our 
queen and she will give you a reward, because she has 
said, that whoever would bring back the rose should 
be her friend." 

Thus Marguerite came to the palace of the Queen 
of Fairies, and when Flora, the flower fairy, told the 
queen what Marguerite had done, she got up from her 
throne, embraced and kissed her. She also asked the 
little girl to remain with her at her palace, and 
Marguerite remained in fairyland forever afterward. 

— E, H, Hcinrichs in Pittsburg Dispatch, 



STORY OF THE SEEDS. 

Long, long ago, two seeds lay beside each other 
in the earth, waiting. It vtas cold and rather weari- 
some ; and to beguile the time, the one found means 
to speak to the other. 

"What are you going to be?" said the one. 

''I don't know^ " answered the othPT. 

"For me," rejoined the first, "I mean to be a 
rose. There is nothing like a splendid rose. Every- 
body will love me then. " 

" It's all right, " whispered the second ; and that 
was all he could say ; for somehow, when he had said 
that, he felt as if all the words in the world were used 
up. So they were silent again for a day or two. 

"Oh dear!" cried the first, ^'I have had some 
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water. I never knew until it was inside me.. I'm 
growing ! I'm growing ! Good-bye ! " 

"Good-bye!" repeated the other, and lay still 
and waited more than ever. 

The first grew and grew, pushing itself straight up 
till at last it felt as if it was in the open air, for it 
could breathe. And what a delicious breath that was ? 
It was rather cold but so refreshing. The flower 
could see nothing, for it was not quite a flower yet, 
only a plant ; and they never see till their eyes 
come, — that is till they open their blossoms, — then 
they are flowers quite. So it grew and grew and kept 
his head up very steadily, meaning to see the sky the 
first thing, and leave the eai-th quite behind, as well as 
beneath it. But somehow or other, though why it 
could not tell, it felt very much inclined to cry. At 
length it opened its eyes. It was morning and the 
sky was over its head ; but alas ! itself was no rose 
only a tiny white flower. It felt more inclined to hang 
down its head and cry ; but it still resisted, and tried to 
open its eye wide, and to hold its head upright, and to 
look full at the sky. 

"I will be a Star of Bethleham at least ! " said the 
flower to itself. 

But its head felt very heavy, and a cold wind 
rushed over it, and bowed it down toward the earth. 
And the flower saw that the time of the singing bird 
had not come, that the snow covered the whole land, 
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and that their was not a single flower in blossom but 
itself. And it half closed its leaves in terror, and the 
dismay of loneliness. 

But at that instant it remembered what the other 
flower used to say ; and it said to itself. " It's all right, 
I will be what I can. " And thereon it yielded to the 
wind, dropped its head to the earth, and looked no 
more upon the sky, but on the snow. 

And straightway the wind stopped, and the cold 
died away, and the snow sparkled like pearls and dia- 
monds and the flower knew thfvt it was the holding of 
its head up that hurt it so ; for that its body came of 
the snow, and that its name was Snowdrop. And so 
it said once more, "Fts all right !" and waited in per- 
fect peace. All the rest that it needed was to hand 
after its nature. 

"And what became of the other?" asked Harry. 

"I haven't done with this one yet," said Hugh. 
'I only told you it was waiting. One day a pale, sad 
looking girl, with thin face, large eyes, and long 
white hands, came, hanging her head like the snow- 
drop, along the snow where the flower grew. 

She spied it, smiled joyously, and saying, "Ah 
little sister, are you come?" stooped arid plucked 
the snowdrop. It trembled and died in her hand, 
which was a heavenly death for a snowdrop ; for had 
it not cast a gleam of summer, pale as it had been 
itself, upon the heart of the sick girl. 
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" And the other?" repeated Harry. 

The other had a long time to wait ; but it did 
grow one of the loveliest roses ever seen. And at last 
it had the highest honor ever granted to a flower, which 
was to be placed by a loving mother upon the breast 
of her little child, as she arrayed it for entrance into 
the heavenly kingdom. 

— The Kindergarten. 
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CHARLES LINNAEUS. 

Linnaeus was born May 13, 1707, in the village 
of Rashult, Sweden. Nils Linnaeus, his father, was 
pastor of the church, and in his joy at having a son 
born to him, resolved to dedicate his child to the ser- 
vice of God, and early began the training necessary to 
make a minister of him. 

When Charles was only two years old he was 
taught the Swedish alphabet, and soon after began the 
study of Latin. Before he was ten years old he had 
learned something of geology. He was very fond of 
roaming in the woods and fields and even working 
in the garden, and would much rather do these things 
than learn lessons out of books. At last his father 
despaired at the boy's idleness (as he called it) and 
resolved to send him away to school. 

The next seven years was spent at a celebmted 
Latin school. Even here, his fondness for flowers was 
very manifest. Instead of attending to his lessons, he 
was forever strewing the floor with leaves and fresh tree 
branches. His comrades called him "the little botanist." 

When the time came for his examination for ad- 
mittance to a higher grade, he failed ignominiously. 
His father, discouraged, was about to apprentice him 
to a shoemaker or tailor, when the lad became ac- 
quainted with Dr. Rothman, a learned man, who 
discovered that the boy had i*are intelligence. 

He begged to be allowed to take the youth into 
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i 

his own family, and promised to teach him his own j 

branch of science, medicine, at the same time telling j 

the poor father he believed Charles would become a ! 

great naturalist some day. 

The boy's upward career dated from his entrance 
i^to the doctor's family. At twenty-one he entered 
the University of Upsala. 

In later years he became the protege of one Claus 
Celsius who was teacher, father and almoner to the 
struggling youth. 

He encountered many drawbacks on his way, and 
was often so very poor that he was forced to mend, and 
even wear the cast off clothes of his fellow students 
and accept their aid in many other ways. 

He finally spent many years in travel. He 
visited Lapland in order to describe the plants of that 
climate, and taught three years in Holland, during 
the time gathering material for his many valuable 
works. These appeared in rapid succession, and 
made his name famous throughout the world. 

At thirty-four he was offered the chair of Botani- 
cal Professor at his old University of Upsala. He 
gave such zest to the studies of botany and geology that 
students flocked to him from England, Russia, Holland 
and Germany. He organized these students into 
scientific parties, who traveled to all parts of the 
world in search of new" plants and strange animals. 

Linnaeus died at the age of 70, in January 1778. 
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